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THE announcement that the Round Table Conference had actu- 

ally met sent a wild flutter of expectation and delight through 

the more sanguine and impetuous of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. 

The natural and rational instincts of the politician, they felt 

sure, had prevailed at last, and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan were only making the necessary preliminaries to giving 

up their absurd objections to moving with the mass of the party. 

With the feeling “we are all coming back” in the air, it is hardly 

strange that the English Home Rulers, in the first intoxication of 

their delight, formed somewhat exaggerated hopes of what the 
conference was going to perform. Those hopes, however, have, 

, on a cooler consideration, tended to die away. It has been the 
same with the fears of some of the Liberal Unionists. Those who 
always felt that Mr. Chamberlain went dangerously far in the 
degree of Local Government he was prepared to give to Ireland, 
naturally looked with no very friendly eye upon the conference, 
since they feared it might result in Mr. Chamberlain pledging 

himself to something they would consider almost as dangerous as 

Home Rule. They were willing enough that Mr. Gladstone and 
his party should be converted, but they feared that in the attempt 
the skilful manceuvring of Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt 
might succeed in putting Mr. Chamberlain and his colleague in 
a false position. That these hopes and fears will alike prove 
groundless there seems good reason for believing. It is utterly 
unjust to Mr. Chamberlain to presume for a moment that he is 
going to abandon his principles or betray his followers. When 
he forsakes principle for the hope of place, or blinds himself to 
the nature of the Parnellite conspiracy, in order to regain his 
hold on the English Liberals, let him be condemned. Till then 
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let him be trusted, as his previous actions during the Home Rule 
crisis demand that he should be trusted. He was called upon 
last spring to make a greater personal sacrifice than any other 
Unionist. When he left the Ministry he abandoned, not merely a 
post in the Cabinet, but the certainty of succeeding Mr. Gladstone 
as the leader of the Liberal party. The only obstacle that before 
had stood in the way of Mr. Chamberlain was Lord Hartington’s 
prior claim to that position. This obstacle was removed when 
Lord Hartington refused to join the Ministry. To assist Mr. 
Chamberlain to yield the more easily to this temptation was 
the fact that he apparently went a long way in the direction 
of Home Rule. No doubt his attitude was, in reality, funda- 
mentally different from that of Mr. Gladstone, but a man who 
desired to deceive himself and the public into thinking them the 
same would not have had much difficulty in so doing. Then, too, 
Mr. Chamberlain was less committed by his public utterances 
to opposing Home Rule than any other statesman, except Mr. 
Morley. Indeed, it was flung in his teeth that he was a renegade 
from Home Rule. Yet, with every temptation that personal ambi- 
tion could urge ; with every circumstance of the situation to make 
his adoption of the Gladstonian scheme appear conscientious 
and consistent ; with a dissolution imminent, in which it seemed 
certain that Mr. Gladstone would triumph; and so, with local 
and personal difficulties of a very aggravated kind before his 
eyes, he preferred to choose a course of action which not only was 
certain to expose him to abuse and misrepresentation of the most 
savage kind, but which might very possibly lead to his political 
extinction. No doubt as an honourable and patriotic statesman 
he could not have acted otherwise than he did; but that should not 
prevent us from giving him the praise that is his due. Certainly 
it cannot prevent those who admire him and trust in him from 
demanding that he shall not be condemned for abandoning his 
principles till he has given some proof that the spirit in which 
he fights his political battles has completely changed in the last 
six months. 

By no possibility could it be said in fairness that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had no right to go into the conference. Mr. Chamberlain is 
as much a Radical or Liberal as ever he was. ‘This being so, no 
one can deny him the right of meeting othe members of the 
Liberal party, and of attempting to convert the majority of the 
Liberal party to what he considers the true Liberal view of the 
Irish Question. It was to mark the fact that they remained 
Liberals, advocating still the old Liberal policy of redressing Irish 
grievances wherever they existed, but of maintaining the law and 
the legislative Union, that Lord Hartington and his supporters 
retained their seats on the Opposition benches. From such 4 
parliamentary position every Liberal Unionist; has the right to 
use his influence to induce the Liberal Home Rulers to abandon 
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what he considers the dangerous and unpatriotic part of their 
proposals. No one has acknowledged this right more clearly 
than Lord Hartington. In his speech at Newcastle he indicated 
the attitude which Liberal Unionists are bound to take in regard 
to the Round Table Conference until some evil effects can be 
shown to have been produced by it, even though they may per- 
sonally be disinclined to believe in the possibility of any good 
results, and may regard the possible dangers of such negotiations 
as outweighing the chances of success. 

If I have ventured to say so much in defence of the Round 
Table Conference, it is not in the belief that any kind of success 
is likely to follow its sittings. Men may arrive at a compromise 
if they are really anxious to do so, however much they differ 
in details. But if the difference is one not of degree but of 
kind, if it is a fundamental difference of standpoint towards the 
questions at issue, then with the best of intentions no com- 
promise can possibly be arrived at. This Lord Hartington 
clearly sees, and has clearly expressed. To realise to the full 
how fundamental is this difference of standpoint one has only to 
place side by side the general propositions of the Home Rulers 
and Unionists. 

“We desire,” say the Home Rulers, “to give the Irish such a 
form of government as will satisfy their aspirations for national 
independence.” 

“We desire,” say the Unionists, “ to give to the Irish as much 
local government of the municipal type as shall be useful in 
relieving Parliament, suitable to the wants of the localities, and 
in principle applicable to England, Wales, and Scotland ; and, 
lastly, which shall not foster, encourage, or keep alive Nationalist 
aspirations.” 

Until a thing can be and not be at the same time, these points 
of view: will never be. harmonised, or a compromise be effected 
between them. 

The satisfaction of the Nationalist aspirations by Home Rule 
is the direct antithesis of extended local government. By modi- 
fying, by enlarging, or by contracting either scheme you may 
make them better, or you may make them worse, but you cannot 
make them the same. This the Parnellites see clearly enough. 
They are determined to have the Nationalist aspirations satisfied 
by national independence, and as no degree, however great, of 
local government can do, or can even profess to do this, they are 
determined to have nothing whatever to do with the extension 
of local government. But this determination binds the Glad- 
stonians. Therefore we may fairly presume that at the con- 
ference Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt have always been 
obliged to keep in view the Nationalist aspirations as opposed 
to the mere local management, conveniences, and expediencies. 


Now it is pretty clear what are Mr. Chamberlain’s views as t». 
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Nationalist aspirations. He is in the hest sense of the word— 
not the Jingo sense—an Imperialist. He would satisfy to the 
full any safe and reasonable desire for local management, but 
he would never consent to encourage the existence of Nationalist 
aspirations within the empire. If any proof is wanted of this, 
what better proof can be given than the way in which he 
characterises the Irish party. With Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers the Irish leaders are a set of devoted patriots, doing a 
noble work in insisting upon Ireland’s claim to be a nation. To 
them Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Mr. Biggar appear the 
Cavours, the Mazzinis, the Garibaldis of Ireland. Mr. Chamber- 
lain evidently —perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly—has conceived 
quite another opinion of these gentlemen. To him they seem 
“well-paid patriots, who, one and all, from the highest to the 
lowest, have made a good thing out of this agitation, and who 
divide in secret among themselves the proc eeds of American 
subscriptions, while they vote infinitesimal sums in aid of the 
starving peasants whom their counsels have reduced to ruin.” 
To him the satisfaction of their Nationalist aspirations is utterly 
impossible. “No one who is not wilfully blind can ignore the 
statements and speeches which were made by the Irish leaders 
before the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. They varied in 
language, but they were all to the same effect—that they would 
be satisfied with nothing which should not give them the inde- 
pendence of their nation, and which did not break the last link 
which bound Ireland to England. Well, they may now be 
willing to take less than that as an instalment. But if we are to 
make their wishes our sole guide, it is simply dishonest to pre- 
tend to satisfy them at the same time that we refuse to them the 
most important part of their demands.” Could the tone of these 
words, spoken at Birmingham on the last day of January, 
possibly express a greater contrast than they do to the utterances 
of the Gladstonians? Think of them for a moment besides the 
reproaches heaped upon the Irish Protestants by a Minister of the 
Crown (Mr. Stansfeld) because they had not adopted and shared 
in the Nationalist aspirations of the Catholics. Compromises do 
not breed between views so discordant as these. 

The more closely we examine the attitude of the two parties 
to the conference upon the details of the Irish Question, the more 
clearly stands out the improbability of any real agreement being 
arrived at. Take, for instance, the evictions. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with a courage and determination to speak the truth, no matter 
the consequences to his own popularity, that does him the highest 
honour, has told the world what he thinks of the evictions and of 
the Plan of Campaign. There is no necessity to quote his actual 
words as they have been so often repeated. The a he told his 
constituents at Birmingham, must be, as long as it remained the 
law, upheld. What is the attitude of the Gladstonian party as 
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shown in the debate on Mr. Parnell’s amendment? “ If,” they 
say in effect, “ the law is distasteful to those who are subject to it, 
there is not only no necessity for people who think themselves 
aggrieved to obey it, but there is no general obligation on all good 
citizens to assist the Government in upholding the law. The 
Plan of Campaign may or may not be illegal. People who argue 
that point on such narrow grounds are mere nisi prius doc- 
trinaires. The real point to be considered is not, is the Plan of 
Campaign in accordance with the law, but do the Irish want to 
obey the law. If they do not want to, then all true Liberals 
must join hands in assisting them to disobey it.” This being 
the Gladstonian position, it was quite natural for Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Chamberlain to vote in opposite lobbies, as they 
did on the division of the llth of February. It surely 
would be very strange if on this same question they should 
after all somehow manage to arrive at an agreement. 

But if the difference of attitude is so marked as to the evictions 
and the Plan of Campaign, what shall be said of it in regard to 
the question of an Irish Executive? At Birmingham, Mr. Cham- 
berlain thus described the sort of Executive he was prepared to 
give to Ireland, or rather in the two provinces into which Ireland 
under his scheme would be divided. “If you take the case of 
any subordinate local authority—the case, for instance, of the 
Town Council of Birmingham—you will find that they have 
the power to appoint and maintain an Executive in connection 
with their administration. ... Is that what is meant by a 
dependent Executive? If so, 1 say you cannot deny it to any 
legislative authority which you may establish in Ireland. If you 
were to establish to-morrow a legislative authority in Belfast, a 
legislative authority in Dublin; if you were to give to them the 
power of dealing with certain domestic business—with education, 
with local government, with public works, and similar matters ; 
if you were to transfer to them the administration of Dublin 
Castle and those Dublin boards which deal with similar subjects,— 
you would have, as a matter of course, to allow them to appoint 
an Executive to carry out the details of their business, to appoint 
them, to select them, and to pay them; and if that is what is 
meant there is certainly no difference upon the matter. More 
than that you must allow them to organise some form of govern- 
ment. What the exact form of government is to be is a matter 
which, in my judgment, concerns them much more than it does 
us.” Mr. Chamberlain then went on to express his opinion that 
“a standing committee with a council of permanent officers” 
would probably best serve the purpose. “ But,” he continued, 
“if they thought that they would be better served by imitating 
the cumbrous forms of our Parliamentary Government, if they 
desired to have a Ministry—a Prime Minister, a Minister of 
Agriculture, a Minister of Public Works, and a Minister of Educa- 
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tion, and a Cabinet—and to imitate, on a small scale, every thing 


that goes onin Parliament Street and at Whitehall,—all I can say 
again is, that that seems to me to be a matter entirely for their 
discretion, with which I at all events have no desire whatever to 
interfere.” 

This is certainly going very far in the degree of power of 


local management to be granted to the local -authorities ; 
many Unionists, indeed, will think it is going too far. But is 
it not only local government in kind? Is. ‘it intended to satisfy, 
or capable of satisfying, the national aspirations on which the 
Irish claim for Home Rule is based ? 

Mr. Morley, who, unless he wishes to influence a vote in the 
House of Commons, sees and expresses things in their true ght, 
evidently realises this difference to the full. “ If” he said a 
Newcastle, in answer to Mr. Chamberlain, “we give a ian 
to Ireland and an Executive to Ireland, let it be a Legislature and 
let it be an Executive. I am not going to mock the people of 
Ireland by offering to them, in the name of a Legislature, some- 
thing like a burial board. We are not going to mock t them, 
under the name of a separate Executive, with the power of 
choosing their own parish beadle. The Liberal party did not 
set its hand to this work with the view of seeing how little it 
could give; it set its hand to the work with a view of erecting a 
stable, a good, and a free government in Ireland; and by a free 
government I mean a government of Ireland by the majority of 
the people of Ireland.” Such words seem as if chosen by the 
speaker to emphasise the difference of standpoint between him 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain has always tried to 
find the minimum of workable concession to the Parnellite de- 
mands. He has even spoken of our hearing no more of Home 
Rule if the agrarian difficulty could be settled. It was the posi- 
tion taken up by all Radicals and Liberals till this time last year. 
Now we are, in effect, told that the duty of the Liberal party is 
to see that the Nationalist demands are satisfied to the full. 
Surely, these two views do not: move in the same plane. What 
hope, then, is there of their being made to accord, however patient, 
liowever moderate may be the natures of those who sit in 
conference ? 

If it were a question of being able to harmonise into a working 
scheme Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s views on the 
Irish Question, there. could be but little doubt as to the result. 
Their differences are only differences of degree. It 1s quite 
another matter with the views of Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. They differ, not in degree, but in kind. 

So much, then, for the internal div ergence that seems to point 
to the breaking up of the conference without any practical result. 
The external forces, if they may be so called, that are at work, 
seem acting hardly less strongly in the same direction. The 
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position taken up during the progress of the debate on the 
Address by the Gladstonians, on the one hand, and by the Liberal 
Unionists, on the other, towards the recent events in Ireland 
renders it infinitely more difficult for the Unionists to re-unite 
with the Gladstonians than was the case before the opening of 
the Session. The Liberal Unionists feel that the Gladstonians 
have committed themselves to an attitude towards the last phases 
of the Irish Question extremely disingenuous and unprincipled. 
The attempts made by the Gladstonian press and by individual 
Gladstonian Members to assist the Parnellites in parading the 
Glenbeigh evictions before the coyntry as the results of govern- 
ment by the Tory party, in which, when the real facts became 
known, they failed so signally ; produced a feeling of profound 
disgust among not only professed Unionists, but among those 
moderate men, tied to no special party, who sway so silently, but 
none the less surely, the verdict of public opinion in England. 
On the bare recital of the facts of burning and demolition the 
public was, naturally enough, disgusted and indignant, and, 
naturally enough also, determined to learn the truth, But when 
the truth of the Glenbeigh evictions was told; when it was evi- 
dent that not only had the Government enforced the rights of the 
landlord with moderation and humanity, but that the English- 
man who was exercising the landlord’s rights had been willing 
throughout to give the most careful attention to every repre- 
sentation for delay or reconsideration addressed to him. When 
it became known that, though the tenants had, many of them, 
not paid any rent for six years, only six months’ rent was being 
asked of them, and that some of them were actually on the point 
of becoming possessors of their holdings by the operation of the 
Statute of Limitations. When, also, it was understood that the 
resistance to the evictions had been brought about by the per- 
sistent intrigues of a gang of Nationalist agitators eager to exhibit 
the spectacle of a “big eviction” before the English public, and 
careless how much suffering they inflicted upon the victims of 
their coup de thédtre—then the public indignation at the evictions 
cooled, or rather it was transferred, and was visited, not upon the 
landlords and the Government, but upon those who had attempted 
to raise a false sympathy for an unworthy object. That this isso 
can hardly be challenged. In England it is never very difficult to 
raise a subscription to relieve suffering if your case is a good one. 
This is especially the case if political feeling is aroused. There 
is no lack of wealthy Gladstonians, yet the attempt to raise a 
subscription on behalf of the Glenbeigh tenants proved a practical 
failure. There can be no doubt that the impression that a very 
dangerous attempt had been made to recklessly inflame public 
feeling on a case where neither the merits nor the abstract reason- 
ing were on the side of the tenants became stronger and stronger 
as the controversy proceeded, till at last the Glenbeigh evictions 
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264 THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 
had to be dropped altogether as a typical instance of English misrule 
in Ireland. When the question, as it soon did, narrowed itself 
down to the single issue, ‘Is inability to pay rent to be held as a 
good reason for the continued occupation of land?” or, in other 
words, “Is the fact that a man is a pauper to give him an indis- 
putable right to the permanent and undisturbed possession of 
somebody else’s land?” the answer of the public did not long 
remain in suspense. The English public, for all the talk of the 
Socialists, and of those whose interest or whose delight it is to 
make Socialism a bugbear, has a very strong if a very quiet sense 
of the necessity of property. When, ther efore, they saw that unless 
they were prepared to abolish property in land altogether such 
events as the Glenbeigh evictions could not be prevented, and 
realised that the miseries of the poor Kerry peasants were only 
the same miseries that poverty brings to mankind in lands that 
have Home Rule as well as in lands that have not—that exist in 
London and in New York as well as in Ireland—they resolved 
that their feelings should not be worked upon in order that the 
fair consideration of the Irish problem should be prejudiced and 
confused thereby. 

The distrust that the Liberal Unionists feel on account of the 
manner in which the Gladstonians have dealt with the Glenbeigh 
evictions is not confined to this point. It is still more intense in 
regard to their treatment of the Plan of Campaign. It would be 
honest, they feel, for the English Home Rulers to say, “ We know 
that the Pian of Campaign is not legal. We do not intend, how- 
ever, to condemn it because of that. We regard it justifiable just 
in the same way that we regard acts of war prac tically justifiable, 
though theoretically illegal, in cases of rebellion and revolution.” 
It cannot be honest for them to take up the position which their 
leaders have in effect expressed. “The Plan of Campaign may 
or may not be illegal. We neither know nor intend to inquire 
too minutely, since it is more useful to us to leave it in doubt. 
We shall, however, without taking any responsibility for its use, 
do all we can to prevent the Government putting it down, since, 
as long as it remains in operation, the Government will not be 
able to get Ireland into that law-abiding condition which they 
want for their attempt to deal with the land question and for 
their plan of Local Government.” The insincerity, the shiftiness, 
the lack of consistency and straightforward dealing shown in the 
speeches of Mr. Morley, Sir William Har ep and their followers, 
was apparent to every one who read or heard those speeches. 
When stripped of the verbal quibbles pi sophistical evasions 
and perversions in which their naked dishonesty of purpose was 
dressed, it was easy to see that while they intended to support 
Mr. Parnell and his followers in their lawless courses, they were 
also determined not to acknowledge their intention of so doing, 
lest such acknowledgment might lose them the assistance of 
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their more moderate supporters in the country. What Liberal 
Unionist can feel confidence in co-operating with a party so 
demoralised as this? To make re-union attractive to them a great 
deal that has been said and done during the last month must be 
unsaid and undone, and not only upon the Plan of Campaign but 
upon many other points in the Trish controversy. 

For instance, nothing has been more calculated to raise the 
indignation of the Unionists than the disingenuous way in which 
Mr. Morley adopted the attacks made by the Irish on the manner 
in which the juries are challenged in Ireland. Mr. Morley, in 
effect, committed the Home Rule party to the position that the 
Government packs the juries in Ireland, and so to its terrible 
consequence—the accusation so constantly insisted on by the 
Parnellites, that in Ireland the lives and liberties of innocent 
men are placed by the Government at the mercy of perjured 
jurymen and partial judges. His language, of course, was as 
always, moderate in tone, but the meaning was clear enough. 
Mr. Morley no doubt would admit that he could not object to 
the challenging of jurors if fair trials were obtained thereby: 
His objections, “therefore, must mean that the challenges are not 
made in order to secure a fair trial. But is it conceivable that 
Mr. Morley really fancies that the challenging is exercised by the 
Crown in order to keep off the jury any man who will not 
convict all the persons prosecuted? Has it not occurred to him 
that, in order to secure a fair trial in its proper sense, it 1s necessary 
to have men who, unswayed by any external influences, will give 
an impartial attention to the evidence? Does he not know that 
in Ireland there are thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of 
men who as Nationalists would, if they were put ona jury, consider 
it a patriotic duty to acquit, whatever the evidence, all persons 
accused of agrarian or — al offences? Does he not know that 
this duty has been preached by United Ireland and by the whole 
Nationalist party with all the strength at their command? Does 
he think that, allowing men possessed with such ideas as these 
to remain on a jury, is likely to conduce to a fair trial? Does he 
not know further that there is an immense class of men in Ireland, 
who, though otherwise fitted to take their places on ajury, are by 
reason of the fearful intimidation brought to bear on them, some- 
times by threats of ruin in their business, sometimes by threats 
of death, rendered utterly unfit to give an ‘impartial verdict? If 
Mr. Morley i is aware of the intimidation practised upon jurors, 
does he think that a trial is likely to be a fair one when men 
liable by special circumstances to be influenced by intimidation 
are not challenged by the Crown? Lastly, does not Mr. Morley 
know that in fact juries are not packed to convict, and that the 
Crown only sees that they are not packed to acquit, that is, that 
no man of pronounced Nationalist opinions, and no man liable to 
be influenced by intimidation, is left on a jury? If Mr. Morley 
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does not know these facts as his speeches would have us believe, 
then, he has indeed watched the conditions under which justice 
is administered in Ireland with a curious lack of observation. 

It would not be difficult to indicate many other points in 
which during the last month the breach between the Liberal 
Unionists and the Home Rulers has widened and deepened. The 
questions of the so-called coercion at once presents itself. If 
agreement cannot be found in regard to the name of the measure, 
what chance is there of identity of view on the principle? It is 
the same with obstruction. The Gladstonians, if they have not 
already reached it, are fast drifting into the position of regarding 
obstruction as practised by the Parnellites as a reasonable and con- 
stitutional act worthy of their sympathy and support. Indeed 
every word that is said on the Irish Question tends to emphasise 
and make clear the fact that the split is a real one, and that it 
can only be closed by one side or the other abandoning its present 
position. 

The wildest dreams of Sir William Harcourt and the Glad- 
stonians have never soared so high as the conversion of Lord 
Hartington. Their strongest hopes have always been stayed at 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan. But in truth the 
attempt to get Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan to 
give up their principles is utterly futile, as futile as would be the 
attempt on Lord Hartington. No doubt it looked at first sight 
far easier to move Mr. Chamberlain. No doubt his speeches, read 
by those eager to catch at every straw of compromise, gave some 
colour to the notion that he was not immovable in his determina- 
tion not to yield to the Parnellite conspiracy and to refuse to 
gratify the nationalist aspirations of the political descendants of 
the Fenians. It is the weakness, as it is the strength, of Mr. 
Chamberlain to be disinclined by temperament to deal with 
political questions in the abstract, or to give any great weight to 
what may be called the metaphysics of “statesmanship. He has 
not the faculty of a critic or an analyst in political abstractions. 
Rarely, indeed, is the power that comes from the possession of a 
creative genius enforced by this faculty of distinction and excep- 
tion. But in truth this want is very little an injury. Whenever 
a concrete political proposition is put before him he deals with it in 
that spirit of inspiration in action, which is one of the statesman’s 
highest qualities. An extraordinar y keenness of political instinct 
enables him to appreciate ina moment the true worth of a definite 
legislative proposal. A certain rashness of language, a certain 
intolerance of the limitations of political science, may sometimes 
make him seem to encourage ideas that, when put into working, 
would prove dangerous. Such are the phrases in which he has 
been held to be making too great concessions to the Nationalists’ 
demands, or to be giving up some essential point of the Unionist 
cause. In reality, these dangers are illusory. When the 
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moment for action, the moment for dealing with what is practical 
and concrete comes, he will not be found wanting. His name and 
his authority will never be given to any bill or to any definite 
scheme of legislation of which the effect will be to undermine or 
to destroy those great principles for which already he has made 
sacrifices so signal and so many. 


ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
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OF all the muddles placed on the statute-book of Great Britain 
by the professors of chaos, the Law of Libel is the most stupendous 
and the most hopeless muddle. Let me employ a simile, and 
compare that law rather to a monster, in any attempt to grapple 
with which the simple layman is almost certain to be worsted. 
Nay, even the legal authorities themselves seem at times to 
understand but little of its nature. It is a wily, sinuous, fugaci- 
ous, and many-headed monster. You never know where to have 
it, or rather, you never know where it will have you. Its 
peculiarities have not been minimised by the well-meant legisla- 
tive labours of Charles James Fox. And the assiduous attentions 
of Lord Campbell have left it as formidable and mysterious as of 
old. It is true that those who have completely mastered the 
monster affect a strange contempt for its vagaries, and regard it 
as but a poor creature after all—full of that sound and fury 
which signify nothing. They will tell you in a word that, with 
all its difficulties, its involvements, its apparent contradictions, 
and its extraordinary refinements, the whole question of libel re- 
solves itself into this: Whether twelve honest shopkeepers sitting 
in a jury box believe on their solemn oaths that the strictures of 
Mr. Jones have done injury to the reputation of Mr. Smith. 
There is much to be said for this simple view of the case ; while 
lawyers, no doubt, will assure me that there is much more to be 
said on the other side. In what little I have to say here on the 
subject I do not pretend to discuss the question as an expert. 
One or two recent cases have interested the public mind, and | 
approach the discussion simply as a writer who has had practical 
experience of the operations of this law. 


Il. 


And in the first place, What is a libel? The legal definition 1s 
in these words: “A malicious defamation expressed in printing, 
or writing, or by signs, pictures, etc., tending to injure the repu- 
tation of another, and thereby exposing such person to public 
ridicule and contempt.” If the law stood simply thus, which of 
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us who is fated to write for a living would go to rest o’ nights 
with an easy conscience? Nor, indeed, is it the writer alone who, 
under the awful definition, has to dread the majesty of the law. 
It would appear that its meshes are spread to catch the unwary 
artist or the careless and unconscious sign-painter. Of course, 
the man who comments on the deeds done by his contemporaries 
finds some little consolation in the word “ malicious,” which stands 
at the very threshold of the definition. Such comfort, alas! will 
often be found delusive. For the twelve men in the box, having 
come to the conclusion that the defamation is damaging, will 
cheerfully impute the malice on their own account. It is not 
necessary, however, that the words of the alleged libel be on the 
surface of an insulting and malicious kind. One may be called 
upon to account, not for one’s own words, but for the innuendo 
which the aggrieved person chooses to place upon them. Thus, 
for example, I write, in the hurry of business, “ Mr. Smith, a man 
so happily notorious for his love of truth.” On the face of it, 
that seems to be a pleasant and complimentary sort of thing to 
say. Butif Smith be a man strongly suspected of mendacity, 
and if he be, moreover, a litigious person, I may possibly be 
served with a writ inviting me before a judge and jury in one 
of the many divisions of the High Court of Justice upon the 
charge of having called Smith a man notorious for his love of 
truth—meaning thereby “a notorious liar.” 

Other penalties hang in terrovem over the head of the pub- 
licist. It is not even necessary that the libeller shall publish 
his scurrilities. For the mere threatening to publish a libel 
makes the individual so threatening amenable to the criminal law. 
And the offer to prevent the printing and publishing of a non-exist- 
ing libel is regarded as equally heinous byan enlightened legislature. 
Few will feel inclined to quarrel with the Collective Wisdom on 
this head. The outcome of hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness is one thing. Many of those whom the world reckons great 
have been guily of it. But the threat to publish is the work, 
either of a hired assassin, or of a professional blackmailer ; for 
where the threat is made one may be reasonably certain that the 
offer to hold back will be readily tendered in return “for a con- 
sideration.” The Legislature, in adding this clause to the law of 
libel, contemplated a state of things which, I am happy to think, 
is non-existent in the press of ‘these realms. As, however, a 
libel need not necessarily appear in a newspaper, the utility of 
the clause will be apparent. 


ITT. 


There are four principal Acts of Parliament dealing with this 
vexed question of libel. The first of these is Mr. Fox's Libel 
Act, passed in 1792. Before that time the jury had little or 
nothing to say in the matter. They had merely to determine 
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the fact of publication. It was left entirely to the Court to 
decide whether or not the libel meant that which it was alleged 
to mean. It was felt, however, that this was reposing too slender 
a confidence in “the palladium of our liberties.” Fox’s Act 
accorded to the British juryman his right to try the issue and 
give a general verdict. Whether those who have, since the days 
of Fox, been held responsible for the publication of libel have 
reason to be grateful for the reform it would be impossible to 
determine. In this, as in most other matters, the question 
is determined by the individual. An innocent man would 
probably elect to be tried by a judge. A guilty man would in 
all likelihood prefer to take his chance with a jury of his fellow- 
countrymen. Lord Campbell’s Act is an elaborate piece of legis- 
lation, which, among other things, varies the punishment meted 
out to a libeller according as he did or did not know it to be 
false. And furthermore, it gives permission to the defendant to 
show ‘that the publication in question was made without his 
authority, consent, or knowledge ; and that it did not arise from 
want of due care and caution on his part. In the face of this I 
confess I find it difficult to understand the injured tone recently 
adopted by certain proprietors with regard to the penal conse- 
quences of articles contributed to their newspapers. 

Neither in the time of Mr. Fox nor in the time of Lord 
Campbell, nor in the old time before them,.was the truth of the 
charge contained in a libel permitted to be used as a ground of 
defence. Indeed, in those days, and down to the passing of the 
Enactment 6 & 7 Vict.,.c. 96, it was held that “the greater the 
truth the greater the libel.” Parliament, however, having come 
to the conclusion that a journalist might occasionally be per- 
mitted to tell the truth, passed the Act to which I have just 
alluded, and under certain very important conditions permitted 
the truth to be urged as adefence. The most important of these 
conditions is that the alleged truths shall have been published 
for the public benefit. In other words, a defendant is permitted 
to plead justification. The last of the four Acts to which I have 
referred as consolidating the law of libel is of comparatively 
recent date. It was passed in 1881, and is known as the News- 
papers Libel and Registration Act. It is noticeable chiefly as 
affording to the press certain real or imaginary privileges. 
Among the latter I would class the right to publish a re- 
port of the proceedings of a public meeting lawfully con- 
vened for a lawful purpose and open to the public. This 
is, indeed, a sweet boon! It is perhaps somewhat discounted 
by the fact that the report of this lawful public meeting 
lawfully convened shall be fair and accurate, and that the 
publication shall be for the public benefit. Among the real 
advantages conferred upon the press by the recent alteration 
in the law is the clause which enacts that no criminal prosecution 
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shall be commenced against a newspaper without the written fiat 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions in England, or her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General in Ireland. 

I have glanced, with but little in the way of comment, at the 
principal acts by which Parliament has essayed to protect private 
character and to secure the liberty of the press. But I have been 
unable to cull a thousand beauties of legislation that spring up 
about my path as I proceed through these various enactments. 
Thus I am seriously informed that I may publish “a fair comment 
on a public man.” But the Legislature leaves me completely in 
the dark as to what constitutes a fair criticism, or, as to what 
constitutes a public man. We will take the case of our hypo- 
thetical friend Jones. Jones holds a public office. Jones is 
notoriously incapable of discharging his duties. It will be for 
the public benefit that Jones should be denounced and removed 
without delay. May I then write down Jones an ass? I trow 
not. Jones would obtain his fiat,in a trice. And then—wae’s 
me! the same clause in which the Legislature apparently invites 
me to “go for” Jones suggests, that in the pursuance of my 
journalistic calling | may make “a fair comment on a literary 
work.” Here again I am left without any legislative light on 
the measure of fairness. Am I to emulate The Quarter ly on 
Keats? Orshall I coo criticisms after the manner of the members 
of the Mutual es Society ? Furthermore, while I am 
graciously permitted—always under certain awful conditions—to 
comment fairly on a public man, or a published book, there is not 
the slightest hint given as to whether I am at liberty to publish 
fair comments on pictures or statues. A foreign potentate is 
dangerous to tackle; though I notice that the gentlemen of the 
press appear to have but little regard to the wishes of the 
Legislature in this matter. Nor is it always safe to criticise the 
career of a deceased person—a circumstance which will, I trust, 
be taken to heart by those given to the dissemination of scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth, a monarch who has been somewhat badly 
used of late. 

Furthermore,—and still founding my advice on the authorities 
from whose society I have arisen, fatigued and confused,—I 
would warn young authors with a turn for satirical composition 
not to leave their manuscripts about in cabs or club smoking- 
rooms. Because “publication” has been defined by one of- the 
most authoritative of all the authorities “as nothing more than 
doing the last act for the accomplishment of the mischief intended 
by it.” This big-wig achieves a brevity somewhat unusual in 
gentlemen of his profession. It is a brevity, perhaps, which 
is gained at the expense of lucidity. I must indeed confess that, 
until I read an elucidation of the commentator’s epigram, I had 
not the least idea in the world as to what His Honour was 
driving at. What he means, it would appear, is this, “The 
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moment a man delivers a libel from his hands and ceases to have 
control over it, there is an end of his locus penitentic: the 
INjUTLA is complete, and the libeller may be called upon to 
answer for his act.” For the which reason I repeat that a man 
cannot be too careful as to the bestowal of his lucubrations, 
particularly if they be of that spicy and stimulating character 
for which I am told there exists at present a certain demand. 

Upon the great question of Privilege I do not propose to touch. 
That way madness lies. If one may place reliance upon the law 
reports, the judges themselves occasionally consume great quanti- 
ties of the public time in attempts to determine what is privileged 
and what is not. Unencumbered by the assistance of the statute 
book and the quoted cases, there might be some hope for their 
lordships. But from these there arises a darkness that may be 
felt,—a darkness through which even the judicial eye is unable 
at times to descry the far-off pammering of the light of common- 
sense.’ Where our leaders flounder we may well hesitate to 
follow. 

IV. 

I will illustrate here, by a case, the class of libel which the 
law is powerful to permit. And I will follow it with a case 
illustrating the species of libel which it has been the just inten- 
tion of the Legislature to suppress or punish. Early in the May 
of 1874 an opera bouffé, entitled Vert Vert, was produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre. I was, at that time, writing the dramatic 
criticisms for Vanity Fav. The paper was then edited by Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, a gentleman whose editorial work was 
characterised by taste, originality, and independence. I attended 
the first performance of Vert Vert at the St. James’s, and in the 
issue of Vanity Fawr of May 9th, 1874, I recorded my honest 
opinion of that extraordinary opera and of the sprightly per- 
formers engaged to illustrate it. On referring to my criticism 
for the purposes of this article, 1 must say that ‘T am amazed that 
anything so temperate could have aroused the animosity of even 
a theatrical manager. Of the libretto I had little to say. The 
book of the words was written by Mr. Henry Hermann, a gentle- 
man who has since risen to eminence in his profession. ‘But of 
the people on the stage I had a great deal to say, and that great 
deal was by no means encouraging. The susceptibilities of 
members of the histrionic profession are easily wounded. The 
manager of the St. James’s took umbrage. A writ was served, 
and a judge and jury were engaged for a couple of days in 
determining what damage, if any, the plaintiff had suffered. The 
case was called Fairlie v. Blenkinsop, and in the end the jury, 
without leaving the box, found that what I had written did 
not constitute a libel. Mr. Fairlie and I are now on excellent 
terms. Under another name he has gained distinction in the 
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field of letters. He has also been called to the bar, and as I 
recently saw from the newspapers that he had appeared for the 
defendant in a libel case, I am happy to reflect that he must 
know more about the law relating to such suits than he did in 
“the seventies.” 

The plaintiff was represented by the late Mr. Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, and the defendant had the advantage of the more solid 
services of Mr. John Day, now an ornament of the judicial bench. 
The defendant denied malice, and, on publie grounds, pleaded 
justification. And here I would say a word on the important 
question of jury. Had the case been tried, as it was intended by 
the plaintiff's solicitor it should be tried, before a common jury, 
the probability is we should have lost the day. I do not wish to 
say an offensive word about the excellent burgesses whose names 
appear on the panel as common jurors; but it is evident that a 
jury drawn from the small shopkeeping class would scarcely 
bring to bear upon a very delicate question of public morality 
that nice faculty for discernment which exists in the class just 
above them. The common juror would have inevitably put to 
himself this question : “Has the article caused Mr. Fairlie injury?” 
And, regarded from this somewhat sordid and strictly commercial 
point of view, the article, no doubt, was injurious. The defend- 
ant’s advisers very properly came to the conclusion that a special 
juror would probably take a more catholic view of the case. Was 
the exhibition at the St. James’s really an affront to decent 
society ? Was Vert-Vert, in fact, a piece to which the special 
juror would take his wife and daughter to see? Clearly the man 
for our money was the individual who could decide the issue 
upon these grounds. Application, therefore, was made for a 
special jury. The judge certified for a special jury. And we 
won the day. But even special juries are not always to be 
relied on. In a very celebrated case of more recent date a de- 
fendant, who probably felt that he had committed a libel which 
it would be difficult to justify up to the hilt, adopted the expe- 
dient of calling Mr. Gladstone as one of his witnesses. That 
eminent statesman was duly sworn, and proceeded, with his 
characteristic sweetness and clearness, to explain to the jury the 
“three courses”’ that were open to them. Now, the judge has 
not yet been born who would have the temerity to stop the Old 
Parliamentary Hand in the height of his argument. The rusé 
was completely successful. The apple of discord had been thrown 
into the jury box, and thereafter agreement among the sworn 
householders became an utter impossibility. 

Other risks are run in such cases—as, indeed, in all cases— 
besides those involved in the composition of the jury or the 
quality of the jurymen before whom one is called to plead. Let 
me illustrate this by another reference to the case of Fairlie 
Vv. Blenkinsop. The imputation of motive is easy; and the diffi- 
VOL. XVI, 18 
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culty of showing that the production of a stage play, duly licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain, is detrimental to public morals is great. 
So that, in addition to the acumen of a special jury, the proprietor 
of Vanity Fair had to credit other auspicious circumstances, 
Among these must be counted the appearance of the Lord Cham- 
berlain as a witness against the work he himself had licensed; 
the consummate ability displayed by Mr. John Day in his conduct 
of defendant’s case; the epigrammatic frankness of the evidence 
of the proprietor; and the incomprehensible blundering of the 
leading counsel for the plaintiff. Therefore, justification notwith- 
standing, there being a primd facie libel, 1 am convinced that, 
in the decision of a case suchas that I heve quoted, the defendant 
must reckon somewhat on the element of luck. 

In Fawrlie v. Blenkinsop we have an instance of the alleged 
libel in which “fair comment” is made on dramatic work. 
Clearly the Legislature contemplated the immunity of such com- 
ment. But that very law of libel which asserts the privilege of 
the press in legitimate criticism, affords no license to the vagaries 
or vices of that insignificant department of the press, a main 
object of which is to asperse private character. Not very long ago 
a weekly paper, having a very large circulation in fast society, 
and greatly given to reflect the views of “mashers” and their 
mistresses, applied to an actress an opprobrious epithet. Even 
did I not know the sense attributed to the epithet by the writers 
for the paper in question and their admirers, I should infer that 
it was opprobrious from the fact that, upon being brought to 
book, the proprietor of the paper tendered an apology and a 
solatium, which, fortunately for him perhaps, were accepted by 
the aggrieved comédienne. Now, I should not have mentioned 
this particular case had it ended here; but it did not end here. 
The defendant, having tendered his apology and acknowledged 
his wrong, at once sits down and whines in his paper about the 
wrongs from which poor proprietors suffer owing to the iniquities 
of the libel law. He forgets, good man, that it was to meet such 
cases as his that the law was called into existence : - and his appeal 
for such alterations in the existing statutes as will meet his case, 
is as though the proprietor of the Bur gling Times (a journal 

edited with great ability by William Sykes, Esq.) should call 
_— the Legislature to repeal the law against housebreaking, or 
to make a penal offence of the use of patent safes. 

There is a comic audacity about the arguments of this latest 
law-reformer which claims for them a moment’s consideration. 
“Tf,” he insists, with the righteous indignation of an injured man, 

“if an accident owing to the negligence of a signalman, guard, or 
station-master were to take place on the South-Eastern Railway, 
involving fatal consequences, no one would think of putting Sir 
Edward Watkin or Mr. Myles Fenton in gaol.” And he plain- 
tively asks why, on the same ground, the newspaper proprietor 1s 
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held responsible for the acts of his servants—for as such this 
persecuted man evidently regards his staff. Does this public 
writer really discern no difference between the cases? Does he 
mean to convey to us that to call a woman a foul name is “an 
act of negligence”? or that, being the owner of a paper in which 
such a thing is possible, he is not to be held responsible? Who 
makes the profit—himself or his peccant “signalman”? He con- 
gratulates his readers on the circumstance that the Solicitor- 
General has in preparation “a Bill for Amending the Law of 
Libel, so as to make it consistent with justice and common sense.” 
I am delighted to hear it. And if the Solicitor-General succeeds 
where so many greater men have failed, I shall be surprised as 
well as delighted. But the proprietor of the paper from which I 
am quoting may rest assured that neither Parliament nor the 
public will regard as consistent either with “justice or common 
sense” any alteration in the law which will afford an immunity 
to newspaper proprietors who make a livelihood out of sprightly 
defamation, or who with astounding naiveté describe as “negli- 
gence” a wanton invasion of the sanctity of private life. 


¥; 

Notwithstanding the imperfection and confusion of the law of 
libel as it exists, the intention of its successive cobblers is quite 
evident. It was intended, not only to be “a terror to evil-doers,” 
it was designed also as “a praise to those that do well.” While 
it determined to check the license of malicious and profes- 
sional defamers, it granted liberty and privilege to the public man 
bent on directing attention to evils and abuses opposed to, or 
subversive of, the general good of the community. There are, 
however, alterations which might with advantage be made for 
the further protection of the press writer. The Act of 1881 
affords him some guarantee against reckless proceedings of a 
criminal nature. But Tom, Dick, or Harry is quite at liberty to 
proceed against any proprietor or printer for the recovery of 
damages without giving any guarantees whatever. In many 
cases where such actions are taken, and where the plaintiff is 
a man of straw, defendants have been known to make terms. 
Rightly or wrongly, they come to the conclusion that a moderate 
sum down will be a more easy way out of the difficulty than the 
incurring of costs which the plaintiff, should he be beaten, will be 
quite unable to pay. These speculative actions should be strongly 
discouraged. And, as in the case of the criminal action, it is now 
essential to obtain the fiat of the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
So in the case of a civil action to recover damages, the plaintiff 
should be obliged to give some substantial guarantee to pay the 
costs of the action in the, not unlikely, event of a jury finding for 
the defendant. There are recorded cases where the costs of a 
very heavy kind have accumulated ; where after a long trial the 
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plaintiff is defeated, and where, when the defendant applies for 
his costs, the plaintiff promptly files his petition, making his 
sorrowing creditors an offer of sixpence in the pound. It is clear, I 
think, that a man of substance proceeded against by a man of straw 
is in that case the victim of a serious miscarriage of justice. 

In a somewhat less degree he suffers where the speculative 
plaintiff abandons his action. <A couple of years ago I wrote an 
article in a weekly paper on the subject of “ tipping ” by sporting 
prophets. The article was written for the public good, and with 
a view of suppressing a nefarious business openly carried on by 
men who are far more guilty of living on the credulity of the 
public than the swarthy nomad who offers to read your destiny 
from the lines on your palm. An Act of Parliament had been 
brought in by Mr. George Anderson, of Glasgow, the purpose of 
which was to disestablish this nest of advertising swindlers. The 
Act became law; but, on being tested in the superior courts, it was 
found, owing to loose drafting or from some other reason, to have 
left a loophole of escape for the very offenders for whose detection 
and punishment it had been framed. The imperfection of a law 
is no excuse for the turpitude that it contemplates; nay, that 
imperfection being discovered, it becomes a matter of duty on the 
part of a public writer to do what in him lies to procure such 
amendment of the law as will make it operative. This view, 
however, was not adopted by an individual member of the class 
to whose practices I had called attention, and a man, whose adver- 
tisements I had quoted as an illustration of a system, took civil 
action against the publisher of my article. Now, personally I 
was anxious that the action should be heard. I believed that we 
had a good case. I believe so now. But, for some reason best 
known to the plaintiff, the case never came to a hearing, and 
the defendant was thereby denied the justification which the 
wide publicity obtainable in a law court would have given to 
his righteous effort to discourage and destroy an operator whose 
system offers inducements to crime, and is the occasion of much 
social wreckage among the young and the gullible. In this case 
there is, I think, a further illustration of the necessity existing 
for a greater protection being afforded to the publicist who essays 
to tilt at great social evils. 

One necessarily dwells particularly on those defects in a law of 
which he has had some personal experience. There are others 
in the cumbrous legislation regarding libel which are, no doubt, 
of major importance. Let others deal with them. Where so 
much that is new has grown round the original trunk of a law 
—the said trunk planted so long ago as the reign of Edward L— 
it would, I suppose, be considered ridiculous to call for a simpli- 
fication of the whole matter: a reduction of the vast muddle into 
a plain unvarnished tale easily understanded by the people. 
WILLIAM MACKAY. 
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NoBopy was more surprised than [ at the praise bestowed on 
“A Mummer’s Wife,” not, indeed, because I thought it was a bad 
novel, and was surprised to find that it was not, but because no 
critic seemed cognisant of the merits and demerits which I saw, 
and which in turn delighted and tortured me. As the public 
verdict continued to affirm itself, I will say, to realise itself, the 
book I knew of was changed, metamorphosed, disappeared, and 
another bearing no more than a distant family resemblance to my 
‘“Mummer’s Wife” was gradually forced upon me. I have 

since forgotten the old and accepted, and am content with the 
“Mummer’s Wife” of critics and friends. But that by the way. 

In the case of “ A Drama in Muslin” the difference of perception 
between the readers and the writer, and of his utter inability 
not apparently to convey ideas, but to convey the ideas which 
he wished to convey, was even still more marked. And 
this seems to me to raise rather an interesting question: Is a 
writer ever understood as he wishes to be understood ? Are the 
ideas in which a work of art quickens only so much eggshell out 
of which the fledgling escapes? Had Shakespeare or Goethe 
done for their great works what I am going to do for my little 
work, we should know this. True it is that Edgar Poe, in the 
“ Philosophy of Composition,” tells us how he conceived and con- 
structed the poem of “The Raven;” but in this paper I hope to 
do not only this for my novel, “A Drama in Muslin,” but to tell 
with the uttermost frankness how and where it seems to me that 
{ failed, how and where it seems to me that I succeeded. I am, 
of course, aware that it is not usual for a writer to write a 
criticism of his own work. But custom, what is it? Songez 
done. 

* * * * * * 

In 1880, after many years’ absence in Paris, I returned to 
London, and London life affected me violently, I may say paiil- 
fully. I was unable to understand, | was incapable, for the time 
being, of any sort of realisation of the different phenomena of 
English life. I remember one day very well. I was in High 
Street, Kensington. I saw girls walking by themselves; girls 
carrying music, “novels, painting materials, manuscripts, passed : me; 
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they were talking eagerly. It was easy to see that they were 
proposing and planning new schemes of pleasure and work. .. . 
What girl-life! What a girl-country! thought I.... Whata 
novel there is to be written,—a real girl-novel! It was then 
impossible for me to formulate the idea; I had first to re-knit 
myself to the old memories and associations, and in a sort of 
ovarial state it lay in my mind, occasionally stirred by paragraphs 
in newspapers, by the hazard of a phrase dropped in conversation, 
by some chance aspect of a ball-room or drawing-room. 

In the autumn of 1883 I was in the west of Ireland writing 
“A Mummer’s Life,” and there, in the long winter evenings, a lady 
used describe to me Dublin Castle . . . how all the young girls 
of the upper classes were taken there to be presented to the 
Viceroy, how they went there filled with dreams of conquest 
and anticipation of triumph, how they outnumbered the men 
there by ten, yes, by twenty to one; how they, the poor muslin 
martyrs, used to sit on ascending benches, waiting, glad if 
towards the end of the evening they could get a middle-aged 
doctor to take them to the buffet for an ice; yes, and how the five 
and six season girls used to pick out some little debutante who had 
not left her chaperon’s side, and ask her how she liked the Castle 
balls, and how they used to go away laughing and saying, “ It is 
one or two Castle seasons that will pull the fine feathers out of 
her.” I then knew that my girl-book must be laid in Ireland, 
that Dublin Castle must be its central point. These conversa- 
tions likewise suggested the idea of celibacy. The Land League 
was inevitable—it was all around me, and very soon I saw the 
muslin martyrs playing out the white tragedy of their lives upon 
a gloomy background of murder and conspiracy—a sort of 
horrible tapestry, full of shadowy forms, passing, ever passing, 
sometimes receding almost out of sight, sometimes blown forward 
by a sudden gust until it threatened to overwhelm the figures 
upon the stage: and I should be able to show the tapestry behind 
the dramatis persone until the close of the book. In February 
I went to Dublin to attend the levée, and I spent two pleasant 
months writing “The Mummer’s Wife,” in the mornings, and in 
the evenings studying Dublin society in Lord Spencer's ball- 
rooms. 

The season finished, I went to Lancashire to visit some factory 
towns which I had occasion to mention in the above-named book ; 
and this done, I returned to London.’ There I continued to plod 
through “Kate Lennon’s Drunkenness,” thinking from time to 
time of my girl-book. Once celibacy and the marriage mart 
had been determined on as the principal theme, it became clear 
that the heroine must be one who refused to join in the ignoble 
struggle, a girl who silently but firmly declined to acquiesce in the 
view that to find a husband who could “keep her” was the one 
object to attain in life. That this girl might be beautiful was 
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possible enough ; but my experience had taught me that this girl 
is not beautiful usually ; but I would not be misunderstood :—I1 
do not mean to suggest that the girl who chooses to act thus does 
so because the part is forced upon her, I believe that the inter- 
pretation of this physiological fact lies in the physiological truth, 
that, wherever true beauty of line exists, strength of character will 
be found to be lacking. I knew, therefore, that my heroine 
must be a plain girl. Question. What is the fate of a plain girl in 
England ? Answer. She is sacrificed to her pretty sister. I now 
began to regard my projected work with unmixed feelings of 
satisfaction, so entirely new did it seem to me in structure.—The 
drama of muslin enacted by the daughters of an enslaving caste 
upon a dark tapestry whereon should be woven the story of a 
people’s struggle for nationhood ; and then the new and yet the 
every-day story of the plain girl who is ruthlessly put aside by 
her scheming mother for the sake of her beautiful and foolish 
sister. I am speaking now of the fabrication of the book merely, 
that is to say, the general design; but 1 admit there are chapters 
which seem to me almost equally original in structure. In 
“Madame Bovary” Flaubert has interwoven part of the 
Mayor’s speech with Rodolph’s and Emma’s love-making. - I 
have gone further than this. { have interwoven two important 
scenes entirely dissimilar, and yet each dependent on the other ; 
scenes in which several interests are involved, and in which 
there are at least six speaking characters ; and to increase the 
illusion I have sometimes made the conversation of one set of 
characters cross with that of the other. These are the points 
I should have called attention to had I reviewed the book 
when it appeared ;—what my critics thought worthy of praise 
and deserving of censure | should have passed over in silence. 
But to continue. Having finally determined that my heroine, 
Alice Barton, should be a plain girl, that she should refuse to join 
in the struggle with her mother and sister in the marriage mart 
for a husband, I naturally concluded that she must take a 
profession. What professions are open to women—medical? No, 
not a doctor, something less special than that. She might meet 
some littérateur in Dublin Castle ; he would talk to her about 
books, he would suggest that she might try what she could do. 
Yes, that would be better; she shall make a little money by 
writing sentimental stories, and this will lead to her redemp- 
tion from the horrid thraldom of her home. The most modern 
of women adopt professions ; yes, it is essentially a modern idea 
that a woman shall support herself. Alice Barton shall be the 
quintessence of all that is modern in woman, Then I passed in 
review all the women | knew who took part in the world’s work ; 
I remembered some five or six who collectively were a realisation 
of the character which, in vague and fragmentary outline, I had 
already conceived. I thought of these women long and anxiously 
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I recalled looks, words, and gestures ; I raked together every half- 
forgotten memory; I considered the main structure of each 
temperament; and I took note of special peculiarities; over and 
over again I pulled these women to pieces like toys, and strove 
to build something of my own out of the pile of virtues and vices 
that lay before me. But similar, I might say identical, though they 
seemed to be at first sight, the differences in each organism was 
astonishing when they were examined closely. The task seemed 
impossible ; twenty times I renounced it, but one by one my 
difficulties were overcome, and I at last saw in the form of a 
woman: atheism, an austere sense of duty, a somewhat sensual 
nature, but one entirely under control, a nature intensely self- 
conscious, one given to constant introspection, but capable, if 
needs be, of making great sacrifices for another, and yet one that 
would not miss an opportunity of making the best terms with 
life. Nor did I take up the pen to write until I had anatomised 
this girl physically as well as mentally, until I knew what her 
hands, arms, legs, and colour of her skin were like. Alice Barton 
seems to me the most modern of women. Heretofore novelists have 
hardly, if ever, got away from Helen of Troy and Juliet, and yet 
how far are Helen and Juliet from us now; novelists seem to 
me to linger still in the gardens of paradise, the love story of 
to-day is that of our first parents—you are beautiful, I am 
beautiful, let's fling ourselves into each other's arms, and adore 
each other. But we live in an age of clothes and limitations, and 
love to-day is painfully dependent upon our incomes, upon a 
thousand trifles which earlier lovers knew not of. Now it seems 
to me that I have brought each one of these limitations into 
strong relief. Alice Barton and Dr. Reed marry because they 
suit each other; her ideal is a possible not an impossible one, 
and she attains it in a ten-roomed house in Notting Hill ;—and 
is not a possible, rather than an impossible, ideal, the landmark 
which divides the modern from the heroic ages? Tout est ld. 
Had I failed with Alice Barton I should have failed wholly ; 
neither the muslin tragedy enacted in front of the dark tapestry, 
nor the execution of any particular chapter or chapters would have 
saved the book from shipwreck ; but | do not think, I cannot see 
that I have failed. To me at least, far more than any other 
character in contemporary fiction, Alice Barton is representative of 
the modern idea. Consider her special cast of thought, her troubles, 
her end, and run through Howell and James's list of heroines and 
say if you can find anything so complete. Complete! the word 
awakes a doubt in my mind. Perhaps in trying to do too much 
I did nothing. Still it seems strange to me, infinitely strange, 
putting aside all questions of success or failure, that none took 
note of my ambitious attempt, that none recognised that my aim 
had been to portray in Alice Barton the type of the woman that 
to-day, in England, stands in the van of modern womanhood. To 
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me, at least, it is inconceivable that any critic worthy of the 
name should deem Kate Lennox a more satisfactory study of 
character than Alice Barton; and yet, on second thoughts, I do 
not know that this is so very inconceivable. We are all more 
naturalistic at heart than we would care to admit, and we 
sympathise more readily and more warmly with material than 
with intellectual natures. To those who stand on a lower 
spiritual plane the oo tleties of a Romola or a Dorothea are 
incomprehensible, but Tom Jones and Maggie Tulliver are very 
dear to us; yes, and if the truth must be told, we understand 
and I am afraid sympathise not a little with Tom when he 
walks into the wood with Molly, although we know that at 
the time he was in love with Sophia Western, and we love 
Maggie better when she throws over her hunchback and abandons 
herself to the charm of tawny moustaches and broad shoulders. 
The lecher loves to read of sin for the sin’s own sake, the 
ascetic loves to recall his triumph over sin; therefore sin is very 
dear to us all, It required the genius of Shakespeare, and three 
hundred years to boot, to render an intellectual suffering com- 
prehensible to the popular mind. 

And to enforce the character of Alice Barton I placed on either 
side of her May Gould and Lady Cecilia Cullen. The first, 
frankly and fearlessly sensual, who, unlike Alice, had accepted 
the ideas, social and theological, amid which she had grown up; 
these float about her like a slight mist or veil, and in them and 
through them her passions ficht out their violent lives; the 
second, a mystic, driven w ell- nigh mad by a wild hatred 
of life, whose crazed soul finds delight only in the twilight of 
aisles, dolorous and — with chant and fragrant with incense. 
Her life is darkened by the frantic horror of the concupiscence 
of the world, nor do marriage vows render it any less fearsome in 
her eyes. What idea more terrible, more monstrous! The mon- 
strous intrudes itself into every ph iase of life, and without some 
such dark spot would not my “ Drama in Muslin” have been like 
a landscape without water. Ugliness is prosaic, but the monstrous 
is lyrical. I, therefore, willingly and with forethought, laid aside 
the objective treatment and adopted a subjective one; in other 
words, I took the idea and, regardless of the expression it would 
find in nature, sang it through several pages in language the least 
naturalistic I could devise. But of the idea—horror of sex—which 
so far as I know never was presented before, none took the least 
notice. I was, of course, told that Cecilia could not speak as 
I made her speak, and that it would have been better had 1 
made her “ write it all in a letter” ould de la eritique. 

Higher than Alice Barton it appeared to me that woman may 
not go; any higher intellectual development is attended by an 
unwillingness to accept the humble duties of life—Cecilia Cullen 
I had hoped would express that. 
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It will be admitted without question that I have spoken 
very frankly on the merits of my book as I conceive them to 
exist ; and now I hope to speak with equal candour on its faults 
as | understand them. The first thing that strikes me is a want 
of atmosphere. Nowhere is there a half tint; nowhere is there 
a blending of tints; there are no delicate tones of roseate grey ; 
no raw umber, no raw sienna has been employed; it is a 
violently painted picture in flake white and blue black. Now 
here, now there you find splashes of red and blue, but never 
any richness of colour or even of tone. Considered separately, 
each chazacter is possible enough, but when they are grouped 
together the effect is harsh and unreal. It is not easy to say why, 
but it is certainly hard to think of four such creatures as Alice 
and Olive Barton, May Gould, and Cecilia Cullen living in one 
country side, and when you think of their parents your difficulty 
is increased. It would seem that the character drawing is 
somehow too much insisted upon, everything is too eagerl 
differentiated ; each figure is defined with a strong black outline. 
But these faults would not be so painfully apparent were it not for 
the presence of Alice Barton. I have said she is the best thing 
in the book; I believe her to be the best thing I have done, but I 
am forced to admit that she is wofully out of place in her Irish 
surroundings, that she puts the picture out of all perspective ; for she 
is not Mrs. Barton’s daughter; she could not be; she is infinitely 
an Englishwoman ; yes, the whole tone and temper of her mind is 
Saxon. I took her out of London and placed her in a Galway 
house. She is not even cosmopolitan, she is parochial. A terrible 
blot this. I knew I was doing wrong, but I could not resist the 
temptation. In the third chapter 1 spoke about heredity, 
atavism, etc.,a subterfuge, a wretched subterfuge; and later on, 
when the burden of wrong-doing grew well-nigh unbearable, | 
made Harding, the littérateuwr, whom she meets at Dublin Castle, 
say: “ We must not confuse home with the place of our birth. 
There are Frenchmen born in England, Englishmen born in 
France. Heine was a Frenchman born in Germany—and you 
are a Kensingtonian, I see nothing Irish in you. Oh, you are 
very Kensington, and therefore you will—I do not know when 
or how, but assuredly as the river goes to the sea, you will 
drift to your native place — Kensington.” A subterfuge, a 
wretched subterfuge, a “ficelle” worthy of Sardou. 

There are novelists still amongst us to whom time is as nothing, 
who suppress it and who use it as lightly as they would a bit of 
documentary evidence; like a bit of paper the years are lost sight 
of ; time, that most corrosive of this world’s acids, passes, not over 
the hair, for mention is usually made of a streak of silver, but 
over the moral qualities, which is far more important, without 
destroying or even altering the subtlest and most ephemeral. A 
noticeable instance of such blindness to the psychical transforma- 
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tions of time is found in Mr. Christie Murray’s novel, “Joseph's 
Coat.” In the first few chapters he marries and separates his hero 
and heroine ; thirty years elapse, husband and wife lead widely 
dissimilar lives, all the world’s events come between them but 
when they meet they fall into each other’s arms and embrace 
after the orthodox fashion. Physically they have changed, 
psychologically not at all. Now if liberties are to be taken, let 
them be taken with the world of the flesh rather than with 
that of the soul. The worst scar that red-hot iron ever left may 
be cured by science to-morrow, but in dealing with the soul we 
must reckon that what is impossible to-day will be impossible to- 
morrow,—there time’s ravages are irreparable, there the crow’s 
feet cannot be concealed with poudre de ris, nor can our illu- 
sions be gathered up and be tressed and plaited to be worn ever 
again. Therefore it seems to me that the best test whereby to 
judge a novelist is by his power of accounting for time. I have 
filed the indictment, and I am going to plead guilty 3—when 
judged by the time standard the “Drama in Muslin” is found 
wanting. I have not abolished time as Mr. Murray has done, 
but I have compressed seven or eight years into three; 1 have, 
but now it becomes very hard for me to tell the whole truth, 
passed over years of youthful enthusiasm and hope, or only 
indicated them in a first chapter, and plunged straight away 
into the drama of muslin, which could not begin before a girl 
was, at least, four-and-twenty and could not be brought legiti- 
mately to a conclusion until she was well over thirty. True 
it is that such a mother as Mrs. Barton, such a father as Mr. 
Barton, such a man constantly in the house as Lord Dungory, 
would hasten matters, would awaken ideas in so clear a brain 
as <Alice’s, which, under ordinary circumstances, would not 
present themselves for solution till some years later—I had 
hoped to intensify the drama by precipitating its action, and to a 
certain extent I succeeded in this, but the price I paid exceeded 
the effect gained. 

And having now done with the disagreeable duty of fault find- 
ing, I return gladly to the pleasure of praising. Here are a few 
passages in Alice’s character which I regard with special feelings 
of satisfaction. The explanation of her unbelief was very difi- 
cult, to account for. That she should have doubts concerning the 
passage of the Red Sea would not do, clearly; and I meditated on 
her moral temperament many weeks before I wrote the following 
lines :—“ She asked herself if she had ever believed. Perhaps, in 
very early youth, in a sort of vague and half-hearted way she had 
taken for granted the traditional ideas of heaven and hell, but 
even then, she remembered, she used to wonder how it was that 
time was found for ever y thing else but God. If He existed it seemed 
to her that monks and nuns or Puritans of the sternest type alone 
were right. And yet she could not quite feel that they were right. 
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She had always been intensely conscious of the grotesque con- 
trast between a creed like that of the Christian, and having 
dancing and French lessons and going to garden parties, yes, and 
making wreaths and decorations for churches at Christmas time. 
If one only believed and had but a shilling, surely the one 
logical way of spending it was to give it to the poor or a mission- 
ary, and yet nobody seemed to think so. Priests and bishops 
did not do so; she did not want to do so; still, so long as Alice 
believed, she was unable to get rid of the idea. Teachers might 
say what they pleased, but the creed the y taught spoke for itself 
and prescribed an impossible ideal, an unsatisfactory ideal 
which aspired no more than saving oneself after all.” So one 
momentous epoch in this girl’s life is explained. Take another 
of equal importance. She is at a Castle ball. Harding has asked 
her to come and sce him. 

“1 should like very much, but I don’t think I could ask mother 
to come with me; she is very busy just now.” 

“ Well, don’t ask your mother; you won't be afraid to come 
alone.” 

“Tam afraid I couldn’t do that.” 

“ Why not? no one will ever know anything about it.” 

“Very possibly, but I don't think it would be a proper thing to 
do; I don’t think it would be a right thing to do.” 

“ Right! I thought we had ceased to believe in heaven and 
hell.” 

“Yes, but does that change anything? There are surely 
duties that we owe to our people, to our families. The present 
ordering of things may be unjust, but so long as it exists had we 
not better live in accordance with it.” 

I know nothing more incisive, more soul revealing than this. 
Tell me, do you? But to conclude. The reader who has followed 
me to the words I am now writing will certainly expect me to 
wind up this paper with an apology. If so, the reader will be 
disappointed ; those who ask for apologies are those who make 
them. 


GEORGE MOORE. 


































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 
Y GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GREAT PHYSICIAN-APOTHECARY WAR. 


THE frontispiece to “The Doctors Dispensatory,” published in 
1657, pictorially represents the distinct duties of the physician 
and the apothecary : the one to counsel, advise, and prescribe for 

patients ; the other to make up or dispense for the physician the 

medicines contained in his “prescript.” The frontispiece is 
divided into two portions. The first shows us two friends who 
have come to consult a physician. The learned gentleman wears 
his round velvet cap and doctor's gown, the then distinctive 
professional dress of his order, and holds up to the light a bottle 
containing a fluid, the nature of which we have no difficulty in 
guessing. On the table, ready to hand, lie the materials for 
writing his prescription ; while his shelves groan with the 
ponderous tomes of Galen, Hippocrates, the Arabian, English, 
and other learned and voluminous medical authorities of his time. 
The second division shows us the interior of the apothecary’s 
shop. The physician’s servant hands over the counter the 
“prescript”’ to be made up in accordance with his master’s 
directions. The interior of the apothecary’s place of business 
corresponds as nearly as possible with.the interior of a druggist’s 
shop of the present day. There is a still at work, just as you 
may now see one at wor ‘kx in the laborator y behind the druggist’s 
shop. Bottles rest on the shelves, similar to those in use at the 
present time; and on the counter and among the appurtenances, 
we notice the pestles and mortars and nests of drawers with 
which we are so familiar, The chemists and druggists of the 
present day were altogether unknown at the time this rough 
woodeut was designed; for the apothecary was the only 
authorised > yagi cf the period, and it was not until he 
stepped out of his sphere, crossed the border, and invaded the 
province of his patron the phy sician, that room was made for the 
man who, in the course of years, oradually slipped into the old 
shoes which he abandoned with so much contempt. 
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The details of this curious invasion—which was confined to 
English soil, and led to the very peculiar position in which the 
different members of the medical profession stand to each other 
at the present day—possess a singular interest for the general 
body of patients; yet we believe we are correct in saying, that 
outside the limits of the learned profession these details are little 
known. In order that the reader may understand how the 
apothecary came to pass the boundary which separated him from 
the profession, it is necessary that we should know—first, 
something of the nature of the duties of the early apothecary ; 
and, secondly, just a little of his early history. 

As the business of the ancient physician increased—we are 
now going back to the very foundation of medicine itself—as 
suffering humanity flocked to him in search of counsel, consola- 
tion, or restoration to health, he soon found that he had not leisure 
to attend to his patients, and also to prepare the physic which 
they required—some of them with as little delay as possible. 
Hence grew up the practice of sending the “ prescripts” (as they 
were called) of the physicians to persons whom they had taught 
the science of compounding and dispensing medicine accurately. 
These men came to be called apothecaries—men whose business it 
was to keep and make up medicines for and on behalf of the 
physician. 

The nature of the duties of the two men is indicated in the 
“ Book of Jesus, the son of Syrach,” commonly called “ Ecclesias- 
ticus,” one of those books which are “neyther found in the Hebrue 
nor in the Chalde,’’* which are not in the Jewish canon, which 
were rejected as apocryphal by the Council of Laodicea, but 
which, nevertheless, command our respect by virtue of their anti- 
quity and the quaint wisdom and sublimity of their language. 
“Honour,” says Ecclesiasticus, “the physician with the honour 
due unto him, for the uses you may have of him, for the Lord 
hath created him. For of the Most High cometh the healing, and 
he shall receive honour of the king. The skill of the physician 
shall lift up his head; and in the sight of great men he shall be 
in admiration. The Lord hath created medicines out of the 
earth ; and he that is wise will not abhor them. Was not the 
water made sweet with wood, that the virtue thereof might be 
known ? And He hath given men skill that He might be 
honoured in His marvellous works. With such doth He heal men, 
and taketh away their pains. Of such [medicines] doth the 
apothecary make a confection” + [a mixture]. 

Dr. Nathaniel Hodges, one of the doctors mentioned by Defoe 
in his “ Journal of the Plague Year,” writing in 1666, nearly fifty 
years after the invasion to which we have referred had commenced, 
clearly defines the duties of the apothecary, by a quotation from 


* Bible, 1539. 
+ “ Ecclesiasticus * xxxviii. 1. 
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Renodzeus, which we shall give preferentially in its English 
translation :— 


“Tt is the apothecary’s business to meddle with medicaments — 


only, and in relation to their use to follow the physician’s pre- 
script ; and that he may be fitted to execute his office he must be 
instructed to know simples, to select the choicest, to prepare and 
compound his medicines.” ‘“ The servile parts of the art of heal- 
ing,” says another writer, of four years’ later date, “were com- 
mitted to such as are now called chyrurgeons and apothecaries. 
The former were employed in applying external medicine to 
external diseases,” while the latter were engaged “in preparing 
all ordinary internal and external medicines, according to the 
exact prescriptions and diiections of the physicians.”* 

And what extraordinary compositions were occasionally “ pre- 
pared” under the autho rity of these same “ prescriptions and 
directions!” We may fancy the cost of an apothecary’s bill, when 
he sent, as he has been known to send under the direction of the 
old physician “an ounce of pearl in a cordial emulsion.” Some of 
these learned gentlemen, in caps and gowns, prescribed for their 
credulous but wealthy patients, “ bees prepared in the winter, or 
four or five ounces of peach kernels in the spring.” Sometimes, 
on the authority last quoted, they ordered a “restorative electu- 
ary” to be compounded of “ parrots’ tongues and hawks’ livers.” 
Under these circumstances, ‘‘ you need not to stair,’ adds our 
quaint informant, “if your bill” [that is to say the apothecary’s, to 
say nothing of the physician’s fees] “amounted to pounds sterling!” 

The office of the apothecary, imported originally from Italy 
and France, had been performed in England, like it was abroad, 
by the “ Pepperers ” or grocers. The spices and aromatics of the 
east were early impor ted to the shores of Italy, and the south of 
France, where it became the province of the so-called “ speciarii ’ 
and épiciers of those respective countries to perform the duties of 
apothecaries. The “Company of Grocers,” incorporated in this 
country as early asthe year 1345 (time of Edward III. ) continued 
to be the chief preparers and dispensers of medicine down to the 
date of their union with the apothecaries in 1607, forming in that 
year the new “ Company of Grocer-A pothecaries.” 

Nine years afterwards, “the propriety of separating the 
Apothecaries’ from the Grocers’ Company” was declared by the 
charter granted to them 13th James I. (1616), whereby the king 
granted “that, the apothecaries should be separated from, and 
constitute a company distinct from that of the grocers ; ” and by 
such charter, the persons therein named or described were 
incorporated under the name of the “Master, Wardens, and 
Society of the Art and Mystery of Pharmacopolites of the City 
of London,” to the intent that “No person free of the Gietaaia’ 
or any other mystery in London, except those of the Apothecaries’ 
* “The Accomplisht Physician,” 1670, p. 51. 
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Company shall keep any apothecary shop, or make, compound, 
administer, sell, send out, advertise, or offer for sale, any medicines, 
distilled waters, compound chemical oils , decoctions, syrups, con- 
serves, eclegmas,* electuaries, medical condiments, pills, powders, 
lozenges, oils, unguents, plasters, or otherwise.” 

It would seem that long before the invasion which caused such 
heart-burning to the physician, the public had been in the habit 
of dealing direct with the apothecary without the intervention of 
the learned gentleman. Robert Greene, in his Quip for an upstart 
Courtier (1: 592), shows us that the man of the p eople, typified by 
the satirist under the title of Cloth-Breeches, seldom entered the 
shop of “ Master Apothecary ”—scarcely, indeed, ‘ ‘once in seven 
years,’ and then only to purchase may be “a pennyworth of 
worm-seed to give his child to drink, or a little treacle to drive 
out the measles,” or mayhap, “ some dregs and powders to make 
his sick horse a drench” withal. The man of fashion, “ queasy 
Master Velvet-Breeches” on the other hand resorted to him habi- 
tually for every ailment, real or imaginary. He “must have 
his purgations, pills, and glisters... .. If the least spot of 
Morphew + came on his face, he must have his oil of tartar, his 
lac Virgenvis, his camphor dissolved in verjuice, to make the fool 
as fair, forsooth, as . Maid Marian in a May game or Morris- 
dance.” Nay, he could not digest his food “ without conserves, 
nor end his meals without suckets [sweet-meats].” He required 
other drugs for other purposes, on the subject of which our autho- 
rity speaks with a freedom scarcely adapted to a work of general 
reading,—certain oils and waters the cost of which seem to have 
been something like “ten pounds a pint.” If Master Velvet- 
Breeches, in consequence of drinking all this physic, happened to 
have an offensive breath, “then, forsooth, the apothecary must 
play the perfumer and make it sweet ” again. It would seem, 
therefore, that long before the invasion was recognised, “ Master 
Apothecary ” and the outer world of patients had been in com- 
munication together with reference to the sale and purchase of 
drugs, conserves, and other wares, and that “Master Velvet- 
Breeches” even invoked the professional assistance of “ Master 
Apothecary ” without the sanction of the physician. 

Dr. Frederick Davis in his valuable work on “the Unity of 
Medicine,” to which we are indebted for a few hints in this 
and the preceding chapter, seems to date the practical invasion 
of the physician’s province by the apothecary from the year 
1618, but fixes the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
shortly after Harvey’s death, as the time when the “ rival 
body of unlicensed and unqualified practitioners .. . arose 


* “ A form of medicine made by the incorporation of oils with syrups, and which 
is to be taken upon a liquorice stick.’ —Johnson. 

} Morphew was a leprous ertiption on the face : in this case, however, it evidently 
meant a slight irritation, such as all skins are liable to at times. 
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in full force in the persons of the apothecaries.” Long before 
this time, however, the doctors had been complaining of the 
mode in which their interests were being prejudiced by their 
assistants. Dr. Jonathan Goddard, physician to Oliver Cromwell, 
points out, in a. manner Which appears strange to outsiders, the 
advantage which the apothecaries possessed, not only from their 
knowledge of the preparation of medicines, but from the fact that 
they were enabled to make use, for their own purposes, of the 
physicians’ prescriptions on their books. If the patients knew 
their real interest, he contended, “they would take no such satis- 
faction as they seem to do in the visits of apothecaries, but rather 
wish them in their shops to make or oversee the making of their 
medicines, prescribed by physicians, which are left to their 
servants, many times raw and slovenly apprentices, while their 
masters spend their time abroad, physician-like, in visiting.” 
Goddard suggests as a remedy for this state of things that 
physicians should take the dispensing of medicines into their 
own hands, and for this reason recommends them to peruse “ the 
London Dispensatory,’ which with a little trouble might, he says, 
be soon and easily epitomised. 

In spite of his dislike to them, Goddard is constrained, never- 
theless, to admit that the encroachers had invented several “new 
medicaments.” It cannot be denied, he owns, “that in this 
course some empirics [%.¢., apothecaries] have stumbled upon 
very considerable and effectual medicaments, wherewith, in some 
particular cases, they have outdone learned physicians ; and b 
the advantage of making their own medicaments, they bear u 
and will do, till they be outdone” by the experiment which he 
had before advised his brethren to adopt. 

The innovation—the thin end of the wedge—would appear to 
have been introduced by the physic ‘ians themselves. “ When 
menial assistance was required,” says Dr. Davies, “they [the 
physicians] sent their subordinates to officiate, who were also 
their apothecaries ; and thus it was that the apothecary became, 
in addition to his original and only proper occupation of a 
preparer and compounder of medicines, a sort of subordinate 
practitioner or assistant to the physician himself;” and the 
reason why he was pressed into the service of the physician was 
undoubtedly the dearth of qualified doctors in the seventeenth 
century. As his services were required by his principal, he 
acquired, as a matter of natural consequence, an increasing 
confidence in his own powers ; and the mere fact of his assisting 
his principal, directly led, of course, to the public reposing con- 
fidence in himself, He had the advantage, moreover, as Goddard 
pointed out, of preparing and understanding his medicines, which 
it would seem, in Goddard’s time at least, the physicians did not. 
This train of circumstances could lead, of course, to only one result. 
In no long time the apothecary became the physician’ 8 rival instead 
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of his assistant ; and when his class assumed a position which 
the superior body recognised as an antagonistic one, civil war could 
not be, or perhaps we should rather say was not, long delayed. 
Retaliation began in this way. In the year 1687, the college 
passed a vote, ordering all the members to give their advice gratis 
to such of the sick poor as desired it; and in order to render this 
vote more effectual, another was passed on the 13th August, 
1688, that the laboratory of the college should be fitted up for 
the purpose of preparing medicines, and the room adjoining as 
a repository or store-house. The members of the college, however, 
were not a united body. Many of them had a large clientéle 
amongst the apothecaries, who habitually consulted them in 
cases of doubt or difficulty. The apothecaries at once saw the 
real design of these orders, and brought their influence to bear 
upon their medical coadjutors ; and by this means the design was 
practically frustrated. The order was again renewed, and again 
defeated. The members of the college at this time were about 
ninety in number, and fifty-three of them entered into a sort of 
joint-stock company to supply medicines “ gratis to the poor sick 
of London and Westminster and other parts adjacent.’ The 
instrument by which this was effected was dated 22nd December, 
1696, and by it the subscribers agreed each of them to pay to 
Thomas Barwell, Fellow of the College, £10 to be expended by 
him in preparing and delivering medicines to the poor in the 
manner therein mentioned. Amongst the number who signed this 
document we find the names of Hulse, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Samuel 
Garth, Woodward, and Gideon Harvey. Many men of some note, 
however, belonged to the minority, and among them Dr. William 
Gibbons. That the confederates had determined to oppose 
their rivals, and supersede the apothecary in his own legitimate 
rights, is proved by the fact that dispensaries were some time 
after established, not only at the college (then in Warwick Lane), 
but also in Cornhill and in St. Martin’s Lane, and the confederate 
hysicians themselves admitted that, “besides the poor, many 
rich and noble persons had been furnished with medicines in their 
respective cases from these dispensaries”’ of theirs. As for the 
“sick poor,” the poor are recognisable everywhere ; but to enjoy 
the benefits of the new dispensary, these “ poor” were required 
to bring certificates of their poverty, signed by the rector, vicar, 
or curate of the parish in which they dwelt, and also of the 
churchwardens and overseers—a needless, useless, and most 
vexatious formula, which at once disposed of every usefulness. 
Fancy a sick child, parent, or relation, at the point of death, and 
the unfortunate friend who had immediate need of assistance 
being sent to obtain the signatures of six or seven of the most 
narrow-minded men in the parish, many of whom were probably 
seldom at home ! 
Thus it came to pass that a company of physician-apothecaries, 
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so to speak, was banded “in opposition to a company of apothe- 
cary-physicians, each of whom, by encroaching on the duties and 
privileges of the other, broke down the hitherto acknowledged 
distinction ” in their separate and distinct employments. Light 
field guns in the form of pamphlets, poems, ete., were planted “by 
the confederate physicians to breach and demolish. the entrench- 
ments of their enemies. One of these, called “Physic lies a- 
Bleeding,” by Thomas Brown (published in 1697), took a dramatic 
form, its object being to expose the ignorance of the apothecaries, 
and the enormous prices which they charged for physic. Jack 
Comprehensive, one of these men, relates “to his fellows a case 
which was supposed to happen in his own practice. A patient 
suffering from a corn had applied to him for relief; Comprehensive, 
we need not say, bled him and applied caustic with such vigorous 
impartiality that it not on'y eradicated the corn, but penetrated 
to the bone itself, and produced a “ handsome ulcer.” The result 
was an illness of eleven weeks’ duration, and an apothecary’s bill, 
for medicines of £132 12s. Sd., which the patient compounded for at 
£100. The cost out of pocket to the learned gentleman it appears 
was £6 17s. 64d. only, leaving £93 by way ‘of profits on eleven 
weeks’ bungling 

Trueman, the single, honest character, represents really, though 
not ostensibly, the interest of the confederate physicians. He is 
described as “a gentleman of honest principles,” who wishes 
“each person to act in his own sphere only.” Trueman, in his 
character of friend of the public, complains of the exorbitant 
prices of the apothecaries, and of the injury done not to the 
physicians, but the poor; and the prices, although enormous, 
appear to have been those actually demanded and paid for drugs 
at this time. It must not be forgotten that the apothecaries, to 
evade the penalty under the College Statutes, charged nothing 
whatever for attendance, but took more than compensation for 
this generosity on their medicines. 

But the gun which inflicted the greatest damage on the 
apothecaries and their medical allies was the once celebrated 
satire of “The Dispensary” by Sir Samuel Garth. Lee, the 
warden of the Apothecaries’ Company, was ridiculed under the 
name of Colon ; Dr. Barnard, one of the “amphibious fry,” as he 
is called, is represented by Horoscope; and other well-known 
doctors and apothecaries under various aliases. The interior of 
Barnard’s shop and style of practice is amusingly described :— 


“Here mummies lay most reverently stale, 
And there the tortoise hung her coat o’ mail ; 
Not far from some huge shark’s devouring head 
The flying fish their finny pinions spread. 
Aloft in rows large poppy heads were strung, 
And near, a scaly alligator hung ; 
In this place, drugs in musty heaps decay’d, 
In that, dry’d bladders, and drawn teeth were laid. 
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Ax inner room receives the numerous shoals, 

Of such as pay to be reputed fools 

Globes stand by globes, volumes on volumes lye, 
And planetary schemes amuse the eye. 

The sage, in velvet chair, here lolls at ease, 

To promise future health for present fees ; 

Then as from tripod, solemn shams reveals, 

And what the stars know nothing of, foretels.” 

But the physician who comes in for the largest share of satire 
is Dr. William Gibbons of King Street, Covent Garden, the “ Nurse 
Gibbons” of John Radcliffe,* who figures in the poem as Mirmillo. 
As one of the principal allies of the apothecaries, no mercy, of 
course, is shown him. The fatal results of his practice he is made 
to tell himself :— 

* Oxford and all her passing bells can tell, 
sy this right arm what mighty numbers fell. 
While others meanly ask’d whole months to slay 
I oft dispatch’d the patient in a day : 
With pen in hand I push’d to that degree, 
I scarce had left a wretch to give a fee. 
Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 
And Death in ambush lay in every pill ; 
For save or slay, this privilege we claim, 
Tho’ credit suffers, the reward’s the same.” 

The apothecaries, of course, gratefully acknowledge the value 
of his services :-— 

“Each word, Sir, you impart 
Has something killing in it, like your art, 
How much we to your boundless friendship ow: 
Our files can speak, and your prescriptions Rica 
Your ink descends in such excessive show’rs, 
"Tis plain you can regard no health but ours. 
Whilst your pretenders puzzle o’er a case, 
You but appear, and give the coup de grdce.” 

The poetical amusements of the much-abused Dr. Richard 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Blackmore, who wasted a great deal of 
time in indifferent “numbers,’ which might have been more 
conscientiously employed in the consideration of his patients’ cases, 
offer, of course, an inviting attack, which is delivered by a quota- 
tion of some rumbling rhymes from his King Arthur; and the 
literary amateur is advised to correct his sense and his verse alike 
by a diligent perusal of the works of Dryden, Addison, Congreve, 
Prior, and (of all men in the wide world) Wycherley. 

The “ Dispensary,” now practically unread, was written in 1690 ; 
but the first of its many editions did not appear till 1699. It 
is curious to note the number of apothecaries at or about this time, 
as compared with the number in other countries. In Hamburg 
there was only one ; Stockholm and Copenhagen boasted only four 
or five in each city ; ; in Paris there were fifty-one; whereas in 
London and the suburbs there were nearly a thousand. 


Garth had complimented Dryden in his satire; and, as poor 


* Gibbons was appointed physician to the Princess Anne, when Radcliffe was dis- 
missed : Hine ile lacryme. 
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Dr. Blackmore, a strictly moral man, had taken the liberty of 
censuring the libertine writers of the day, among whom Dryden 
according to his own confession, stands pre- -eminent, the poet 
characteristically paid off the score in his poem of the Cock and 
the Fox, in which, while sneering at Gibbons, he transferred the 
charge of wholesale manslaughter to Mauwrus (Blackmore), whose 
medical blundering, he alle; ged, had swept “whole parishes and 
peopled every grave,”—a bitter and malignant charge for which 
there was not a shadow of foundation. Dry den condescended to 
admit that although the physician had failed to find the tree of 
knowledge, he had somehow or other contrived to stumble on the 
bark. To the action of the confederate physicians, and the 
relation in which they stood to their opponents, he alludes in 
these lines :— 


‘* Yet wandering in the dark, 
Physicians for the tree have found the bark : 


They, lab’ring for relief of human kind, \ 
With sharpen’d sight some remedies may find ; } 
The apothecary train is wholly blind. ) 
From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prescription make. 
Garth, generous as his muse, prescribes and gives ; 


The shopman sells ; and by destruction lives. 
Ungrateful tribe ! who like the viper’s brood, 
From Medicine issuing, suck their Mother's blood ! 
Let these obey ; and let the learn’d prescribe 

That men may die, without a double bribe : 

Let them, but under their superiors, kil ; 

When doctors rst have sugn'd the bloody hill.” 


After an artillery duel of this kind, the confederates made their 
attack. It happened in this wise. William Rose, an apothecary, 
it appeared, had treated John Seale, a butcher, professionally ; 
had charged him for his advice and attendance all that they were 
worth, —nothing ; but the bill for medicines was quite another 
matter. It amounted to the good round sum of £50, and Seale 
went over in a fright to the enemy, and said Rose had all but 
killed him, which was doubtless true. The physicians brought 
an action against Rose. ‘The jury were very difficult to convince, 
and were at first disposed to shelter the defendant behind the 
principle that “they all do it;” but they found for the physicians, 
subject to a question left to the decision of the judges, which was 
shortly this: Whether the fact of compounding and sending “ to 
the said John Seale several parcels of physic as proper for his 
distemper, taking only the price of his drugs,” without prescription 
or advice of a doctor, was “a practicing “of physic such as was 
prohibited by the statute,” and this point the judges unanimously 
decided in favour of the College. 

It was clear that this decision was bad law. The apothecaries 
appealed on a writ of error to set aside the judgment. The 
practical main point they relied on was this: that no fee had been 
taken or demanded for attendance or advice. Practically this was 
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unanswerable, for the apothecaries as tradesmen had a right to 
dispose of their drugs to any one who paid them for them. The 
physicians relied, in a great measure, on their own cheap dis- 
pensaries, the enormous price charged by apothecaries for their 
remedies, and the impolicy of permitting a mere apothecary to 
attend to dangerous diseases, where the services of a skilful 
physician could be as easily obtained. All this might have been 
true, but it was beside the point. The defence failed all along the 
line; and the Court decided that the judgment given in the 
Queen’s Bench for the president and College or Commonalty of the 
faculty of physic in London, against the said William Rose, should 
be reversed. Dr. Davies describes this decision as the “thin end 
of the wedge . . . which, in the following century, completely 
destroyed the distinctive character of either office ;”” but it was in 
truth very much more than this. The “thin end of the wedge ” 
had been introduced, as we have seen, nearly a hundred years 
before by the physicians themselves, and the decision had driventhe 
wedge thoroughly home. It established, virtually, the principle 
that, so long as the apothecary received no fee he had a right 
to visit and prescribe. The mere effect of this decision in making 
it the obvious policy of the apothecary-physician to supply an 
unlimited amount of medicine to his patient, we, of course, have 
nothing to do with. We have only to deal with its ultimate 
result. It was the origin of the “general practitioner” of our 
own times; and led to the practical effacement out of England of 
“ Master Apothecary ” altogether. 

But the physicians, it will be remembered, had not ai/ joined 
in the attack; there was a substantial minority who had not 
given their assent to the joint-stock “ dispensaries,” who had not 
identified themselves with this unfortunate “test action,” and 
these henceforth became the virtual coadjutors of the victorious 
apothecaries, who, by the opposition shops of the hostile majority, 
were to have been driven from their own exclusive and legitimate 
ground. The apothecaries rewarded the friendly minority by 
consulting them exclusively in cases of doubt or difficulty ; and 
the physician was thus indirectly called upon to sanction (if he 
could not approve) the quantity, variety, and expensive form of 
medicine which the apothecary who consulted him had previously 
administered to his unfortunate patient. The thing was all 
wrong no doubt; but it was only the natural result which 
follows the breach of an Act of Parliament, through whose flimsy 
provisions you might drive not only the proverbial coach and 
six, but three—six—fifteen horses abreast. 

If the physician grumbled, we are not inclined to pity him. 
He had created his Frankenstein; he had tried to kill the 
monster whom he had at least materially assisted in calling into 
being, and Frankenstein, as was only to be expected, objected to 
be got rid of after this summary fashion. The physician who had 
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preserved a friendly neutrality found in the long run that his 
policy was a paying one. ‘The practice grew up of the physicians 
of the early and middle part of the last century making the 
coffee-houses their rendezvous,* where, either at Tom’s or at 
Batson’s, they met their apothecary clients, who furnished them 
with written or verbal reports of cases, for which the learned 
gentlemen prescribed without seeing the patient at half-guinea 
fees. If the fees were not high, the advice, it must be remem- 
bered, was not very valuable. The number of London phy- 
sicians was but small. [Even so late as 1795 there were nota 
hundred of them altogether, while the apothecaries numbered 
upwards of four thousand. At last came the Act of 1815, entitled, 
“An Act for better regulating the practice of apothecaries in 
England and Wales,” whereby the distinction in the office of 
physician and apothecary was (that is to say, for all practical 
purposes) obliterated. 

But time did not eradicate the old feeling of hostility ; and, 
although the author of the “ Dispensary ” has been dead the best 
part of a hundred and seventy years, it is not eradicated at this 
moment. So late as 1837, we find the doctors complaining of the 
medical practice of apothecaries as an unwarrantable intrusion 
upon the province of the physician. Dr. Millingen maintained 
that they [the apothecaric : ]} “could only be skilled in making up 
medicines,” or had “obtained experience with lessons taught by 
repeated failures in their early practice, unless perchance they 
had stepped beyond the usual confined instruction of their class.’ 


They lived, he tells us, by selling drugs, which they unmercifully 
sup plied, to the mater ial injury of the patient’s constitution. 
“Tf, after ringing all the changes of their materia medica without 


causing the church-bell to toll, they found themselves puzzled 
and bewildered, a physician or a surgeon of some eminence was 
called in, and too frequently these practitioners were bound by 
tacit agreement not to diminish the revenue that the shop 
produced. If it were necessary,” continues Dr. Millingen, “to 
prove the evils that result from the monopolising powers 
vested in corporate. institutions, the proof might be sought 
and found in the virulence and jealousy which they evince 
in resisting reform, from whatever quarter it may be dreaded ; 
and it may be said that too many of the practicing apothe- 
caries of the present day (ie., 1837) stand in the same 
relative situation in the medical profession as the barbers of 
oklen times.” As we have been careful in a former chapter to 
show him what “the barber of olden times” really was, the 

reader will probably be inclined to doubt whether this statement 
was in any degree true. No doubt the general practitioners of 


* Sir Richard Blackmore pleaded in answer to his literary or poetical critics : “ I 
am only a hard-worked doctor, spending my days in coffee-houses. receiving apothe- 
caries, or driving over the stones in my carriage visiting pati> 
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1837 included in their ranks some men whose practical know- 
ledge of the art of healing was defective; but to say that they 
stood on a par with “the barbers of olden times ” is a statement 
which carries on its face the evidence of its own absurdity. It 
was a graver charge, in fact, than that which had been brought 
against their predecessors—the unqualified apothecary-physicians 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and if the reader 
will refer to the “ Annual Register” of 1830, he will find that the 
course of study required of ‘the apothecaries by the new regula- 
tions of that year, will bear favourable yt sone with the 
course of studies required of the members of the other branches 
of that period. 

Possibly it was one of the angry physicians represented by 
Dr. Millingen, who inserted the following advertisement which 
we find in a paper of the time :— 


\ J ANTED, for a family who have bad health, a sober, steady person, in the 
capacity of doctor, surgeon, apothecary, and man-midwife. He must occa- 

sionally act as butler, and dress hair and wigs. He will be required sometimes to 

read prayers, and to preach a sermon every Sunday. A good salary will be given.” 


We doubt not, however, that there was cause of complaint half 
a century ago ; that the profession are still dissatistied is shown 
by the statement of Mr. Rivington, made so lately as 1879 :— 

“The class of general practitioners has been divided into the 
dispensing and non-dispehsing orders :—1. The dispensing order, 
which is distinguished by the fact of supplying medicines to 
patients, may be again sub-divided into two chief groups or sub- 
orders—- (a) The surgeon-chemist, or the red-bottle and blue-bottle 
practitioners, who combine the work of medical men with the 
retail business of a chemist. An open shop is kept, with glass- 
cases containing tooth-brushes, nail brushes, patent medicines, 
seidlitz powders, Eno’s fruit salt, soap, scents, delectable lozenges, 
chest protectors, and feeding-bottles. The retail trade is the great 
source of emolument, and could not be given up without serious 
damage to the business. (b) The swrgeon- apothecar y with an open 
surgery andared lamp. No retail trade is done, but advice and 
a bottle of physic is given for a moderate sum—a shilling is a 
common charge in the poorer neighbourhoods. A few in this and 
the preceding group keep medical dispensaries and attend patients 
for a small weekly payment varying from twopence to one shilling. 
As the scale is ascended the surgery retires more and more into 
the background, until it reaches the interior of the dwelling, where 
it is no longer exposed to the vulgar gaze. At last it disappears 
entirely, and the second sub-order is attained, or that of the non- 
dispensing or consultant order.’** 

At the date of the “Apothecaries’ Act” (1815), apothecaries 
were distinguished from chemists and druggists by the fact of com- 
pounding medicines : the latter sold drugs, but they did not com- 





* “The Medical Profession.’’ (First Carmichael Prize Essay, 1879, p. 55.) 
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pound the prescriptions of physicians. When, however, the practice 
of attending on and prescribing for patients was legalised by the 
Act of 1815, the chemists and druggists encroached on the previous 
province of the apothecary by making up prescriptions. Many 
of them (as is well known to the profession) still further encroach, 
by secretly treating diseases for their own benefit. There is, in 
fact, a remarkable tendency in classes of individuals to encr oach 
upon the province of other classes belonging to a scale above 
themselves, and thus it is that “ History repeats itself.” The 
apothecary now practises medicine, and is empowered to compound 
and dispense medicines for his own patients, as a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians. 


*07 tinued.) 




































THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


I. 

THE Labour Question is the same in America as in Europe. 
There the reiterated, always more pressing inquiry, which is 
not only the labour question but the social question of to-day, is 
uttered with even more reiteration and emphasis than here. 
The inquiry, variously fashioned, and variously formulated, is 
yet always in essence the same, and for practical purposes may 
be put in these words. Why is it that the actual producers and 
distributors of wealth own least, and those who are not its actual 
producers and distributors own most wealth ? 

It would be foolish, and more, on our part, to deny that the 
phrase “Labour Question in America,” is to us in the main 
synonymous with the phrase “Socialism in America.” We 
believe that Socialism explains the reason why there is, and 
always must be,a “labour question,” until that question is solved 
by the historic, evolutionary, and revolutionary method, that 
Socialism alone points out as inevitable. But whilst this is the 
case with the beginning of the real labour movement in any 
country,—and it really has begun in America,—there must be 
mixed up with that beginning so much of confusion, of false 
starts, of marching and counter-marching, of apparent conflict 
between those that actually have the same end at heart, and of 
very real conflict between the slowly awakening masses, on the 
one hand, and the many blind led by the wittingly or unwittingly 
blind, on the other, that, in a sense, any account of the labour 
question has to do with certain elements that are other than 
socialistic. 

And, first, a few words on our credentials to deal with the 
subject. These consist of some study of the questions under 
discussion in this country, observation of the great proletarian 
movement in Europe and America through the medium of the 
labour press of other lands, a fifteen weeks’ tour through America 
under the auspices of the Socialist Labour Party. The second 
and third of these alone call for a moment’s notice. 

The ordinary reader has little or no idea of the amount of 
purely labour journalism that there is abroad. Here we cannot 
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pause to say anything on the English newspapers that are really 


devoted to the cause of labour. But we may ask the reader not. 


to form his estimate of the magnitude of the labour movement 
generally from the meagre list of journals of this kind to be 
found in England. In every other of the chief European coun- 
tries the journalistic strength of the proletarian movement, where 
oppression by the authorities has not been resorted to, is much 
creater than in this. But in connection with the special object 
before us the following list of some of the chief labour papers of 
the United States is of interest:—TZhe National View, The 
Craftsman, Washington D.C.; The Boycotter, Our Country, John 
Swinton’s Paper, The Pick L, Labour Union, The Reflector, New 
York City; Kawaminer, Hartford ; Wade’s Fibre and Fabric, The 
Boston Knight, Boston; The Workman, Grand Rapids ; National 
sia Tribunal, Labour Herald, The Trades’ Journal, Pitts- 
burg ; The Budget, Manchester, N.H.; Labour Herald, Richmond ; 
Independe nt Citizen, Albany ; Labour Organizer, Kansas City ; 
The Unionist, Cincinnati ; New Jersey Unionist, Newark, N.J. ; 
The Toesin, Philadelphia; Zhe Chronicle, The Workman, Cleve- 
land; The People, pe nee: The Lahour Advocate, Lewiston ; 
The Laborer, Haverhill ; Press, Baltimore; Labour Standard, 
Paterson ; Free Press, Misseevilip. Southern Industry, New 
Orleans; The Workman's Advocate, New Haven; The Argus, 
Worcester; The Knights of Labowr, Chicago; The Leader, 
New York. 

[t should be noted (1) that this is only a partial list; (2) that 
each journal in the list is a genuine labour paper, and not, like 
almost all our English so-called labour prints, a capitalist organ 
in disguise ; (3) that the list takes no account of the large number 
of German papers that are published weekly or daily, and are 
avowedly proletarian in eggnog ) 

Dealing, however briefly, with our recent tour through the 
States, involves a certain amount of personal reference only 
justifiable by our desire to show that we have had excep- 
tional opportunities for observation during our stay in America. 
From September 10th to October 1st we made New York our 
centre, addressing during those three weeks large audiences in 
New York, its suburbs, and ne ighbouring towns “to the number 
of some half-dozen. On October 2nd we left New York, on a 
twelve weeks’ tour, visiting in all some thirty-five places. This 
tour included the New England towns, the Lake towns, the West 
as far as Kansas City, whence we worked steadily back to 
New York. 

In all these places we held at least one, and in some places as 
many as four meetings. These were, with the very rarest excep- 
tions, largely attended. In many places hundreds of people were 
unable to gain admission. The audiences were, without any 
exception at all, of the most attentive. We have never spoken 
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to any audiences like the American for patience, fairness, anxiety 
to get at the meaning of the speaker. To say that all, or even 
the majority of the listeners agreed with the views laid before 
them, would be folly. But to say that all gave a fair hearing, 
and that the majority at least understood what was meant, i 
to say the truth. 

The fact is the American people were waiting to hear in their 
own language what Socialism was. Until this time its doctrines 
had been consciously and deliberately preached, as a rule, only 
by Germans. Of systematic and general declaration of them in the 
English tongue there had been practically nothing. This is the 
real significance of the recent tour. For the first time the 
American public were brought clearly face to face with the 
principles of a teaching they had ridiculed and condemned 
without understanding. 

That this is the case has been shown by the tone of the press. 
Liebknecht, our German friend and co-worker, and ourselves were, 
on our arrival in America, assailed with all the violence. 
virulence, and misrepresentation of which the press of that 
country is capable. Our meetings, if reported at all, were dis- 
missed in a few lines of inaccurate statement. Within three 
weeks all this was changed, and from that time to the end of the 
tour every leading newspaper in every town, from New York to 
Rockville, gave full and fair accounts of interviews, of the 
meetings, and the speeches. Thus for some three months the 
American public had in one town after another from one to three 
or four columns of each of the leading papers wholly given over 
to socialistic teaching, to say nothing of the countless leaders 
devoted to the demolition and advertisement of our doctrines 

And in every town we met, both in private and in public, the 
leading men and women in the various labour organisations. 
Most of our days were spent in the presence of, and conversation 
with, the rank and file as well as the leaders of those organisa- 
tions. Our position in respect to them was that of learners 5 rather 
than of teachers. We were anxious to gather from them all the 
facts and generalisations possible. Some of these facts and 
generalisations, together with certain of our own observations, we 
now lay before the reader. 

The first general impression left on the mind is, that in this 
country of extremes, those of poverty and wealth, of exploitation 
in its active and passive form, are more marked than in Europe. 
In America transition stages ‘and classes are, for the most part, 
wanting. The extremes “of temperature in one place, and the 
suddenness of the passage from one extreme to another, are 
quite unparalleled in England. Again, in America there seems 
to be no social and intellectual middle class. The cultured 
American is perhaps the most charming person on the face of the 
earth. The manners and customs of the average American, 0D 
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the other hand, are, for the most part, indescribably unpleasant. 
Between these two there appears to be no mean. The middle- 
class set of people that make up the majority of the English 
folk with whom we come into contact; that large number of 
quite ordinary but very pleasant, well-bred, decently-read English 
people, with whom you can comfortably spend an evening, if you 
would not care to spend a life, are apparently almost unrepre- 
sented in America. It must be understood that in our strictures 
on the manners of the average American we are not dealing 
with the working classes. We were everywhere struck with 
the excessive kindliness and courtesy of the working men and 
women of America. Wherever we went we found that these, 
whether they were officials like the tram conductors or our 
fellow-travellers in street or by car, set an example of good breed- 
ing that the American moneyed man and woman might do well to 
follow. 

So is it also in class relations. There are in America far more 
trenchant distinctions between the capitalist and labouring class 
than in the older lands. This distinction is not, as in the latter, 
bridged over and refined down by many examples of intermediate 
classes. It stands out clearly and uncompromisingly. At the 
one end of the scale is the millionaire, openly, remorselessly crush- 
ing out all rivals, swallowing up all the feebler folk. At the 
other end is the helpless, starving proletarian. Towards this last 
the multitude of the people are gravitating, and they begin to see 
that they are gravitating thitherwards. The real division of 
society into two classes, the labourer and capitalist, veiled in 
England and other European countries by the remains of old 
systems, by artificial classes of royalty, nobility, and so forth, in 
America stares one in the face. Nosuch remnants of old systems, 
no surviving classes that belonged to these, exist in America. 
The capitalist system came here as a ready-made article, and with 
all the force of its inherent, uncompromising brutality, it thrusts 
on the notice of every one the fact that in society to-day there 
are only two classes, and that these are enemies. 

With the more clear marking off of these two classes, each the 
necessary complement of the other, there is also the more clear 
recognition of their antagonism. Still in England, to a large 
extent, the attempt to make the workers believe that there is a 
community of interests between them and their employers, 
succeeds. Not only do the latter make the men and women they 
own believe this; they actually persuade themselves to some 
extent that it is true. But in America this mutual deception is 
nearly at anend. The working men and the capitalists in the 
majority of cases quite understand that each, as a class, is the 
deadly and inexorable foe of the other; that no ultimate 
modus vivendi is possible between them ; that the next years of 
the nineteenth century will be taken up chiefly by an inter- 
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necine struggle, that will end, as the capitalists hope, in the sub- 
jugation of the working class, as the working men know, in the 
abolition of all classes. 

The second general impression to be noted is this; that the 
condition of the working-class is no better in America than in 
England. To this very important conclusion we have not so 
much come as we have been driven. We believe it to be abso- 
lutely irrefutable. This conelusion rests on four main bases: (1) 
the evidence furnished by the daily press of America; (2) our 
own observations during fifteen weeks; (3) the evidence given by 
the hundreds of working men and women—Germans, English, 
Irish, and Americans—of whom we made careful and detailed 
inquiries ; (4) statistics furnished by the Bureau of Labour 
Reports. 

All four classes of evidence point to the same conclusion. 
Setting aside, in both countries, exceptional cases of great hard- 
ship’ or of notably high wage; taking the average condition of 
the average wage-labourer in the two countries, his condition in 
the one is, to ali intents and purposes, precisely as bad as it is in 
the other. In the present article we do not propose to give any 
of the evidence on which this generalisation rests. But in its 
successor we propose to deal at length with one class only of that 
evidence. That will be the statistics of the reports furnished by 
the Bureaus of Labour for the different States. These yield, 
infinitely, the most valuable results for two reasons : (1) they cover 
wide areas and numberless cases ; (2) they are official documents, 
unbiased by any sentiment in favour of labour. At present, all 
that we can say is that these official documents are our strongest 
compellers to take up the position, that the condition of the 
working class in England and America is practically the same. 

And here we are tempted to ask, “ Where are the American 
writers of fiction?” With a subject, and such a subject, lying 
ready to their very hands, clamouring at their very doors, not one 
of them touches it, Even in England, where we have no novelist 
belonging to the schools of Henry James or W. D. Howells, some 
sort of attempt at dealing with the relative position of rich and 
poor, and even with their relative antagonism, has here and there 
been made. Charles Dickens, Walter Besant, Disraeli in “ The 
Two Nations,’ whether they understood the real nature of the 
questions at issue or not, at least touched on them. But of the 
American novelists none of repute has pictured for us the New 
York or Boston poor. From a double point of view this seems 
strange. The American is nothing if not descriptive, photo- 
graphic ; and the society in the midst of which he lives cries 
aloud to be pictured by him. We have portraits of ladies, of 
Daisy Millers, and so forth. But there are no studies of factory- 
hands and dwellers in tenement houses ; no pictures of those 
sunk in the innermost depths of the modern Inferno. Yet these 
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types will be, must be, dealt with, and one of these days the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin of Capitalism will be written. 

The third general impression is the prevalence of what we call 
unconscious Socialism. This unconscious sentiment is less preva- 
lent in England than in America, simply because in the former 
country there has been of late years more clear and distinct 
preaching of the doctrines of Socialism, by voice and book, than 
in America. Within the last few years, in this country, a con- 
siderable number of sentimental Socialists have been forthcoming. 
By sentimental Socialists we mean men and women who have felt 
that things were wrong, and felt that they ought to be righted. 
These, coming across the teachings of Socialism, which show 
why things are wrong, and how they are to be righted, have, 
without understanding these teachings, except imperfectly, yet 
felt their accuracy, felt that they offer at once the only explana- 
tion of the present, and the only solution of the future. Now, in 
England the majority of people feeling thus have declared them- 
selves Socialists, and their Socialism is, even if it be a little help- 
less, no longer unconscious. 

But in America the opportunity that these have had and 
embraced, has not until quite recently been forthcoming. The 
popular idea of Socialism was everywhere there, as it is still to a 
large extent here, one of misconception founded on misrepresen- 
tation. The placing of Socialism and its principles before the 
people has, however, been followed in America, as in England, by 
the discovery of a vast amount of this unconscious Socialism. 
Large numbers of persons, finding at last that Socialism does not 
mean equal division of property, nor the application of dynamite 
to capitalists, nor anarchy, have in town after town, we may say 
by hundred upon hundred, declared, “ Well, if that is Socialism we 
are Socialists.” : 

It must not be, for one moment, imagined from this that the 
doctrines preached by us, as the mouthpieces for the time being 
of the Socialist party, were not revolutionary. These were, as all 
Nocialist teachings must be, of the most revolutionary character 
The mistake into which the Americans had fallen was the 
common one, that anarchy is revolutionary. Anarchy is reaction- 
ary, and the Socialist labour party of America, like its most 
recent speakers, are not anarchists because they are revolu- 
tionists. 

Still more important than even the adhesion by word of mouth 
and in many cases by membership of so many unconscious 
Socialists of the sentimental type, was the significant discovery 
of the vast body of unconscious working-class Socialists. With 
these again it was the same story, but with a sequel the full 
meaning of which can only be grasped by those who know that 
the Socialist movement can never be a real one in any country 
until it is a working-class movement. The mass of the American 
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working-class had scarcely any more conception of the meaning 
of Socialism than had “their betters.’ They also had been 
grievously misled by capitalist papers and capitalist economists 
and preachers. Hence it came to pass that after most of our 
meetings we were met by Knights of Labour, Central Labour 
Union men, and members of other labour organisations, who told 
us that they, entering the place antagonists to Socialism as they 
fancied, had discovered that for a long time past they had been 
holding its ideas. Upon this, by far the most significant aspect 
of the widely-spread unconscious Socialism, we shall have more to 
say when we consider the labour organisations in detail. 

With these labour organisations, with the economic condition 
of the working class in America, with the recent political move- 
ment, and with the leaders of that movement, we shall deal in 
subsequent articles. 

EDWARD AVELING. 
ELEANOR MARX AYELING. 

















A TREASURY MINUTE; OR, HOW NOT TO 
SOLVE A CIVIL SERVICE PROBLEM. 


A nest tale speeds best, being plainly told.-SHAKESPEARF. 


THE Royal Commission on the Civil Establishments of the Crown 
which commenced its labours in December last, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Matthew White Ridley, has a very difficult task 
before it, and one that will tax its ‘wisdom and energy to the 
utmost extent. If the result of its labours is to bear fruit in a 
real re-organization of the Civil Service, it will be a 
necessary that important changes, having for their object a 
genuine control over the national exp anditure, should be made 
in the manner and method of Civil Service administra tion. 

Treasury control over the great spending departments has long 
been naught but a mere fiction ; a name 


9? 


“ Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


And the so-called Parliamentary control over the Treasury is 
very little better. The Treasury is very autocratic in some 
things and totally helpless in others. This is an evil in itself 
which calls aloud for rectification. For instance, a department 
applying for Treasury sanction to abnormal expenditure can 
always attain its object if persistent enough, but if it should wish 
to reward a Writer for special services—a question of a few 
pounds at most—it is met with such a decided non possumus 
that it never ventures to renew the application. 

In the January number of Time, [ told the “Story of a Wrong, 
and its Consequences,” a brief and succinct account of the 
“Writer ” system in the Civil Service—a system which might be 
termed an vmperium in —_ rio, if it were not for the fact that 
there is no real system of government in the conglomeration of 
atoms known as the Civil Service. 





Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos! Who can tell how all will end ! 

Chaos is at present the presiding spirit in our public on 
where classes and conflicting interests innumerable exist, or, at 
least, are fighting for existence in a continual Ar mageddon, ‘with 
pens for weapons and bitter words and official murmurings for 
slings and stones. Favouritism and injustice also reign supreme. 

It might be a noble service—one which should “stand as a 
bright example of what could be done in the way of leading the 
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nation into the broad paths of a higher politico-economical 
morality in its dealings between man and man and class and 
class. But, at present, it is nothing but a tangled piece of red- 
tape, knotted and twisted in such a bewildering manner that 
every attempt to unravel it leads to still greater confusion, and 
will continue to do so until the gordian knot of incompetence is 
cut by the swords of Justice and Reason. 

Our Civil Service is so lauded by Ministers on every 
opportunity which offers itself, and the doctrine of political in- 
fallibility is so frequently applied to it, that its members— 
the principal members, I mean—have gradually become endowed 
with a kind of despotic power which is at times somewhat un- 
scrupulously wielded. Ministers’ sons and otlier relatives are 
often put into good situations without going through the 
ordeal of examination, while this privilege is denied to the 
Writer of long standing under the pretence that such an act 
would unduly interfere with public competition! Such gross 
jobbery as this is winked at, while all the power of the Treasury 
is used to crush a poor man’s aspirations. 

““O, ‘tis excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

It is this power which has been used for sixteen years past 
against an unfortunate class of employés in the Civil Service, 
who, as | have already shown, and which has been conclusively 
proved—z.e., to all persons who are not prejudiced—are clerks in 
all but name, pay, and privileges, and have rendered faithful and 
valuable service to the State; and it is still exhibited in an 
elaborately paragraphical document termed a Treasury Minute, 
which was issued (as a Queen’s Christmas-box it is presumed !) 
on the 21st December last, and while the “Story of a Wrong” 
was going through the press. 

This Minute purports to be founded on the report of a Com- 
mittee which was, to all intents and purposes, a secret commission, 
or inquisition. Its personnel is even now all but unknown; and 
although appointed to inquire into the best scheme for arranging 
a settlement of the Writer question, it did not take the evidence 
of a single Writer. The Minute states that the Committee was 
composed of the heads of the great departments, and that their 
Opinion is—to use the somewhat ornate style of the Treasury— 
“entitled to all the weight which official responsibility and ex- 
perience can give.” 

This would bear some semblance of truth if it were a fact—and 
all the world knows it is not—that the heads of the various 
departments were personally acquainted with the nature of the 
work done by the lower grades of officials in each office; but 
they derive what little knowledge they possess on this score from 
the interested statements of subordinates, who, with a few 
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honourable exceptions, are the declared enemies of the Writers 
as a body. The “strong departmental Committee,” of which so 
much fuss was made in Parliament when its appointment was 
announced, and which, it was said, would be composed of the 
men who knew most about the Writers’ case and the work they 
were doing, actually had to appoint a sub-committee to go round 
the public offices to ascertain upon what work the Writers were 
employed ! 

It is on record that, save in one or two instances, the sub- 
committee, which included the Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury, instead of looking over the Writers’ work for them- 
selves, stood in the middle of a room and listened to statements 
made to them by the very men on whom the heads of depart- 
ments themselves always rely for infofmation. It is likewise 


on record that, in some instances, when the coming of the 
Committee was announced, Writers were actually taken off their 
own and put on to inferior work antil the inspection (sic) was 
over. 

[logical conclusions were, to be paradoxical, the logical out- 


come of such chicanery as this! It could scarcely be otherwise, 
and therefore we find that this latest State paper is a com- 
plete concatenation of inconsistencies, and the beaw ideal of 
what has every appearance of being wilful and deliberate mis- 
representation. 

The Minute in question was issued, after seventeen months’ 
consideration, as a reply to a memorial from the Writers, 
supported by ‘the signatures of one hundred and twenty members 
of Parliament. To a similar memorial, unsupported by Parlia- 
mentary influence, nine years previously, the Treasury had replied 
that the Writers were paid according to the value of the work 
they were zntended to do, and that their pay and position could 
not be altered. If they did not like the terms on which they 
were engaged they were at liberty to leave and try to obtain 
better terms elsewhere. Had this insulting argumentum ad 
hominem been addressed to any of the permanent classes in the 
Civil Service there would have been such an outcry raised that 
the Treasury would very speedily have been compelled to with- 
draw the obnoxious document. 

The Minute of December last bears a heading which is shown 
in the Report of the Committee itself to be a misnomer. The 
designation “ Copyists” was false from the beginning; false in its 
conception, and false in its application. It would never have 
been used but for the determination of the Treasury to crush a 
class which had been so persistent in asserting its right to just 
and reasonable treatment, and to mislead the. public by a show 
of economy in the (mal)administration of the Civil Service. 

After recapitulating the terms of the Writers’ memorial, in 
which they state that:—(1) Their work is of a permanent 
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character ; (2) That they are the only servants of the State 
without prospects of advancement; (3) That the evidence given 
before the Otway Committee (on C vil Service Writers), in 1873, 
and the Playfair Commission, is adverse to the terms of their 
engagement ; and (4) That the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons reported in favour of a restoration of a progressive 
rate of payment; the Minute states that the Committee have 
come to the conclusion that not more than about 20 per cent. 
of the Writers are employed on mere copying (the work they were 
intended to do, and for which the dead-level rate of tenpence 
an hour was fixed), the bulk of the remaining Writers being 
engaged upon “routine work, under more or less direct super- 
intendence, a great part of it being work which might be done 
by any person ‘of ordinary intelligence with little or no training, 
but some of it requiring, in a certain degree, official experience 
and familiarity with the business of the department to which 
they are attached.” 

What casuistical reasoning! How can any man or youth 
obtain “ official experience ” without training; and what training 
is needed except “official experience” to make a “ person of 
ordinary intelligence” a good Civil Servant? The training of 
most of the Writers is of a great deal more thorough and 
practical nature than that of many of the established ‘ ‘lerks, for 
they have acquired in several of the great Public Departments 
that knowledge of the different kinds of Civil Service work, and 
the manner in which it should be executed, which enables them 
to be of’ greater use even than the Clerk who has passed a 
Class I. examination, with all its pedantic absurdities, and, while 
pocketing a big salary from the State, has (for the want of such 
official training in “routine” work) to do, at first, the duties 
of a Boy Writer. 

The Minute proceeds to say that “a very small proportion are 
employed on duties of a higher class, which leave something to 
their own judgment and discretion.” 

I mark this assertion for italics, because it is one of the greatest 
libels that was ever penned in a public document, and as it can 
only be intended to deceive, I will refute it with the facts in 
relation to at least one office. For obvious reasons, I will not 
mention the name of the department, but the facts given apply 
as a rule to the whole Service. 

In the department referred to there are no less than one 
hundred Writers. There are also over two hundred Lower 
Division Clerks. These classes form the stamina of the office, 
and are the real and incessant workers in this hive of industry. 
I do not mean to say that the Chiefs and Upper Division Clerks, 
etc., do not work well and hard. They do; the Chiefs themselves 
often working after hours, long after Principals and First-class 
Clerks have gone home to their villas. But upon the Lower 
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Division Clerks and Writers, who also have to work after hours, 
the bulk of the labour rests. The work done in this office by 
the Writers involves a précis of Civil Service work, as a 
whole, and includes correspondence (original letters from minutes), 
indexing, checking, computing, preparation of statistical returns, 
working out details of estimates, keeping registers and confidential 
documents, compiling statements, and minuting papers, etc. 

None are engaged on the copying pur et simple, for which the 
sum of tenpence an hour was fixed, while in one instance a Writer 
is at the head of a room which has been admitted by the Chief of 
the branch to be a small section of the branch in itself, and in 
which several Writers are entrusted with the preparation of a 
most important annual statistical return involving about a 
million of money, and requiring the greatest accuracy of detail, 
and a good deal of independent judgment. These Writers were 
called in and given this work to do—an entirely new work— 
without the slightest instructions or assistance as to the method 
in which it was to be done, and have been frequently commended 
by the Chief of the branch, while Sir Reginald Welby, K.C.B., 
the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, himself, on his visit of 
inquiry as a member of the Departmental Committee already 
referred to, expressed his surprise and pleasure at the way this 
duty was carried out. Could four men of “ ordinary intelligence ” 
with “little or no official training” have done this? I say, 
emphatically, no. 

In my letter to the 7.mes of January 10th, under the signature of 
* Justice,’—a letter in which an important Civil Service paper 
says I fairly and ably handled the Writers’ case—which has 
been most favourably received and commented upon by all 
classes in the Service and by eminent outsiders, I referred to the 
admission made by the Departmental Committee that 60 per 
cent. of the Writers were engaged upon routine work, and 40 per 
cent. upon “higher class” work, and to the fact that, as this is a 
précis of Civil Service work as a whole, the Writers’ case is 
proved up to the hilt. I repeat this here, and I ask the public 
to note the illogical and unjust conclusion of the Treasury when 
the Minute goes on to state that “on general grounds My Lords 
cannot admit that a case is made out for increase of pay.” 

It is stated, with grave official dignity, that the work which the 
Writers were intended to do would not command more than ten- 
pence an hour in the labour market. Possibly not; but the 
Writers as a body are (by the admission of “My Lords” them- 
selves) not doing this work, and, if they were, their long 
and faithful services on even the lowest permanent work of 
the State entitle them to the consideration and advantages 
which are not denied even to the humble messenger ! 

The bogey of the “labour market” and the principle of supply 
aud demand are only invoked against the poorest officials of the 
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State, in order to keep them poorer still, while the British tax- 
payer is deceived into the belief that /is interests are being 
attended to, and that the Civil Service is being worked in an 
economical manner. Yet the nation’s money is squandered in 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds ; in bloated salaries, 
for which in nine-tenths of the cases not a sixth part of the value 
in work is returned ; and in extravagant gratuities and pensions 
to retiring officials, whose proved incompetenc y in many instances 
ought to have been met with simple dismissul. 

The Treasury has come to the conclusion that the Writers are 
men of such “ moderate acquirements ” as would not in the open 
market command a higher rate of pay than that awarded to 
them. Moderate acquirements ! It is true they have not passed 
a pedantic examination in subjects that nine-te mnths of the clerks 
who cram their brains with them never require in aid of their 
official duties, and which at least three-fourths find have flitted 
from their memories within six months of the examination! 
But they have acquired that best of all knowledge—knowledge 
which is always appraised at the highest value by real men of 
business—viz., practical experience. In the words of a famous 
military commander, “they can go anywhere, and do anything.” 

But it was necessary for the “Treasury, before proceeding ‘to 
unfold the meanest proposals that were ever promulgated for the 
benefit (!) of a persecuted class to decry the Writers’ value, like 
a Jew Lesesclaliiian the article of merchandise for which he is 
afraid he will be asked a fair price, and so it has started the 
extraordinary hypothesis that success is the test of a man’s capa- 
bilities, and that because he has been a Writer for many years 
—kept so by Treasury tyranny—he must of necessity have been 
a failure in early life. The Treasury first places a bar against 
a Writer’s advancement for sixteen years, and then turns round 
and taunts him with his want of success in wg to a position 
equal to those who, now they have attained i kick away the 
ladder by which they have reached the official pinnacle, so that 
those below may never have that special mode of access to com- 
petency and comfort. Truly, it is a worthy illustration of a cruel 
and heartless system of official egotism ! 

** Man, proud man ! 
Dressed in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

There is not one word of generous recognition of long, faithful, 
and honest service throughout this extraordinary Minute, which 
is simply a laboured, but elaborate, concatenation of platitudinal 
inconsistencies, whilst the scheme it propounds for the delectation 
of a puzzled and worried class is the maximum in minimo of 
petty tyranny and persecution. 
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After premising that the Writers have all along been gainers by 
the rate of tenpence an hour, because (forsooth !) it might have 
been less, “ My Lords ” decree : 

1. That the Register of Writers be closed, and no more admitted. 

2. That Writers who have completed eight years’ service be allowed a yearly bonus 
of 30s., payable half-yearly, and increasing at this rate to a maximum bonus of £50.* 

3. Writers may elect to retire at any time on a gratuity of £7 for each year's 
service, not exceeding £100 in all. 

Under this munificent scheme a Writer can either retire on a 
few pounds calculated on not more than fourteen years’ value, 
with the prospect of the workhouse when the money is spent, 
or he can still continue to serve a grateful country on tenpence 
an hour with a paltry 30s. a year increase until a maximum of 
£50 a year is attained at the end of a service of 414 years. 

And this is, therefore, to be the Scylla and Charybdis of 
a Writer's future ! 

There is another provision which, judging by the system 
already pursued towards this unfortunate class of Civil Service 
envployés and by the context of the provision itself, would seem 
upon the face of it to be but “a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.” 
In very special cases, it is stated, and after the “ closest scrutiny ”’ 
(whatever this may mean), Writers found to be doing work of 
a character which should be assigned to an established Clerk (this 
after it has been already conclusively proved that the work all 
round is of a similar nature!) may be recommended for the Lower 
Division, but (say “ My Lords’’) as the Lower Division con- 
stitutes an important proportion of the clerical staff employed in 
the public offices—as if the Writers were not !—it is desirable that 
its character for efficiency should be maintained. 

Now, in one part of this famous Minute, it is admitted that of 
5,051 Writers entered on the register no less than 2,109 have (by 
further examination, principally, they being youths within the 
limits of age laid down) passed on to the Permanent Service. 
Yet these were “ men of moderate acquirements!” Moreover, the 
percentage of Writers who have become Clerks of the Lower 
Division, receiving duty pay, is larger, comparatively, than that 
of the Lower Division Clerks who have not been Writers. But 
there is another statistical tit-bit which seems altogether to have 
escaped the attention of those who are ever ready to decry the 
Writers’ abilities; and as this speaks volumes in favour of the 
dispraised class, I think it right that it should find a place here 
in large type (without prejudice to the Lower Division as a 
body) :— 

NO RECORD EXISTS OF A WRITER WHO HAD BECOME A LOWER 


* The first of these bonuses have just been paid ; and the recipients’ services have 
been wittled away so that the smallest amount possible might be paid to them. Thus 


a Writer who bas done fifteen years’ good service for the State finds that by some 
extraordinary attenuating process this has been resolved into twelve years only ! Thi 
means a considerable decrease in the bonus, the daily rate of which is ONE PENNY ! !! 
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DIVISION CLERK BEING DISMISSED FOR INCOMPETENCY ; WHEREAS 
THERE HAVE BEEN MANY CASES OF LOWER DIVISION CLERKS 
WHO HAD NOT BEEN WRITERS BEING SO DEALT WITH.— See 
Civil Service Commissioners’ Reports. 

So much for the Treasury Minute of December 1886! While 
its economical raison d’étre and its ethics generally are of a 
somewhat doubtful character, its cool wittling away of facts and 
utter absence of logical consistency render its position amongst 
modern State papers quite unique. 

The contrast between this Minute and the disgracefully ex- 
travagant Admiralty and War Office Retirement Acts of a few 
years since, permitting Clerks to retire on coger” pensions 
and oratuities of a thousand pounds, should be noted by those 
who think it is time to establish a more efficient control over the 
national expenditure, and who wish for such a re-organisation of 
the Civil Service as will relieve the British taxpayer to a consider- 
able extent, and by a well-considered coup d'état evolve order 
from chaos. 

The “Story of a Wrong,” which I told in a previous number, 
has been accentuated by the Treasury Minute. That department 
has, like the fabled mountain, been in considerable labour, and has 
brought forth a very ridiculus mus, The Writers have been for 
sixteen years the unhappy victims of a cruel and relentless perse- 
cution, and it is high time to end a system which permits the 
idiosyncrasies of one set of men, however eminent, to be produc- 
tive of so much trouble and misery to a whole class, 

The Treasury and Civil Service Commission are Civil Service 
departments like all the rest of the public offices, over which they 
ought to exercise no control whatever. There should be a Board 
of Control directly responsible to Parliament, and over which 
Parliament would have a real restraining influence. This Board 
should be thoroughly representative of the departments, a certain 
number of its members retiring annually, and its executive should 
be Members of Parliament appointed annually by Parliamentary 
vote. 

Both the Civil Service and the public have groaned long 
enough beneath the mighty upas-tree of an effete officialism, and 
it is time that the nation, tired with watching for the fruits that 
never come, and disgusted with the thorns and thistles of a false 
and deceptive economy, cried out in its anger, in the words of the 
great lover of truth and hater of humbug— 


? 


” Cut it down ! Why cumbereth it the ground C 


J. ARTHUR ELLIOTT. 





























AN HOUNh’s SHOPPING. 
A STORY. 


“TI miGut almost as well be back in the dull old house in Hil- 
lingdon,” young Mrs. Bouverie grumbles, as she cranes her neck 
to catch a glimpse from her drawing-room window of Hyde Park, 
the name of which, she feels, confers a distinction on her address. 

Her house is in one of the most ultra-respectable of the Bays- 
water squares. But, novice as she is, she has learnt to “ wince,” 
like any other fashionable “galled jade,” because her good situa- 
tion is not a better one. If it were only Kensington instead of 
Bayswater in which she felt dull and lonely on this dreary 
February day, she could-the better string herself up to the pitch 
of more heroical and stoical endurance of the dismalness of it all. 
As it is, she frets and pulls against the curb of circumstance, like 
the untrained, un-“ waywise” colt of a girl she still is, 

“T had ten times rather be back in that hole of a Hillingdon, 
where I could go out when I pleased, and had some one to speak 
to,” she goes on grumbling, as she turns from the window, after 
having been enlivened by the sight of a footman, an organ- 
grinder, and an anxious-faced, graceful young teacher of musie, 


who is arriving, panting, to give her daily lessons next door, 
under the ghastly burden of the conviction that she is ten 
minutes late. 

“T’d almost rather be a teacher of anything I could teach, 
that took me out, and gave me something to think about,” Mrs. 
Bouverie soliloquises, discontentedly. 

Listlessly and aimlessly she wanders back to the prettily- 
draped fireplace, and makes faces at herself in the bevelled glass, 
that is let into tawny plush, and surrounded by Capo di Monte 
and Old Sevres. The discontented, puckered-up countenance 
that meets her view is so entirely unlike the fair and smiling 
one that she sees generally, that, in surprise, she smiles, so it is 
a bright and beautiful face that is turned towards the door as a 
visitor is announced. 

The visitor is such a mass of plush and blue fox, that for a few 
moments Mrs. Bouverie fails to recognise her. Then, with a cr 
of delight, she springs forward to meet her old schoolfellow, Julia 
Fullarton, a young lady of metal and means, of freedom and 
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fashion ; “out of work” just at present, by reason of being bored 
to satiety by all the world can give her of amusement. 

“You dear little country mouse,” she begins, in high-strained 
tones, “so you've actually had the audacity to marry Clement 
Bouverie! When [| saw your marriage in the Morning Post 
I had a fit! You too charming and lucky girl, bow did you 
do it?” 

“Tn the usual way—at church,” Mrs. Bouverie answers, rather 
stiltedly. She-has no intention of being petted and patted and 
condescended to now that she is a married woman, in the way 
she permitted Julia to pet and pat and condescend to her when 
they were girls together at Miss Waugh’s establishment for young 
ladies in Oxford Terrace. Julia laughs loudly and not unmu- 
sically at this. Then she asks less patronisingly, 

“ But where did you meet him first ? ” 

“My uncle is their doctor when they are at Holt Manor. And 
Clement had a sprained ankle this autumn, and uncle attended 
him; and when he got all right he came to call at our house to 
thank uncle for his attention, and uncle was out, and I had to 
entertain him, and so i 

“So you nabbed Sir Geoffrey Bouverie’s eldest son. And now 
you’re married, and going to be the happiest little woman in 
London, I hope,” Julia Fullarton goes on kindly, fixing her 
lustrous seal-brown velvet eyes on the forget-me-not blue ones 
of her friend. 

“T adore Clement!” Mrs. Bouverie says tentatively. 

“ Naturally ! we all adore Clement,” Julia Fullarton laughs out, 

“and of course he adores you, or he wouldn’t have gone to 
Hillingdon to unearth you. But how about papa and mamma 
Bouverie? Have you developed dutiful adoration for them yet ? 
Sir Geoff is rather a hard nut for a woman of delicacy to crack, 
but Lady Bouverie is a good old thing, dull and decorous, but 
not disagreeable—at least, J never found her so.” 

“Then you know them ?” 

“TI do; don’t you?” 

“ Not yet,” Mrs. Bouverie admits, rather unwillingly ; and Julia 
checks all exhibition of the surprise she feels at the admission, 
and answers carelessly, 

“Oh yes, I know them slightly; but they’re very little in 
London; they have to level down too much to please them, | 
fancy, when they're up here; they prefer being the big bosses 
of the region round Holt Manor. What are you going to ‘do with 
yourself now, Lily ?” 

“ Now ? do you mean to-day ?” 

“ Yes, now, for the next two or three hours.” 

“Oh, nothing till Clement comes home.” 

“Good gracious! fancy staying in for one’s own husband! I 
hope I shall never come to that. Well, Clement—Mr. Bouverie, 
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I mean—won’t be home till he comes in to dress for dinner, I 
suppose, so you may as well come out for an hour with me. 

“Clement doesn’t wish me to be seen about till Lady Bouverie 
comes up and takes me out.” 

“ Bless his selfishness! Don’t you give in to it. Why doesn’t 
he take you out himself?” 

“He says—I mean we both think, that as ours was such a 
quiet marriage, none of his family or friends present, you know, 
that it will look better if I am first seen about with his mother. 

“Poor girl!” Julia thought, but she only said, 

“But as you’re not legibly marked ‘Mrs. Bouverie’ no one 
will know you, and you look as if you wanted fresh air. Come 
out for a drive with me.” 

“Not in the park; Clement begged that I wouldn’t go into the 
park on any account till Lady Bouverie took me there.” 

Julia’s lip curled. 

“Not in the park, unless you change your mind, you dea 

Griselda, but for an hour’s shopping. You must do something * 
amuse yourself. Come! Mr. Bouverie won’t expect such im- 
plicit obedience; and if he does, it will do him good to find that 
you're not disposed to render it. It’s a mere whim, a mere fad of 
his, to keep you mewed up till his mother sees fit to come up and 
show you about.’ 

“ But, Julia, he really was rather impressive about it. ‘Don't 
go out on any account, any where, without me, till my mother 
comes up and knows you, he said only this morning, just before 
he went out.” 

“Why did he go out and leave you?” 

“Oh, business, of course. He asked me if my ‘own house’ 
wouldn't amuse me for a few days, and I said ‘ Yes.’ But, Ju, | 
was finding it ghastly dull when you came. I quite long to go 
out and look at the shops.” 

“Selfish beast! and he in the Row all the morning on the 
neatest stepper out, and with a button-hole as perfect as his own 
air of débonnaire irresponsibility, while his poor little innocent, 
ignorant wife is kept a prisoner,” Julia Fullarton thinks indig- 
nantly, and the honest blood rushes to her forehead in an angry 
flush. Then she says aloud, impetuously, 

“T’ll take all the blame of your disobedience on myself. Mr. 
Bouverie and I are old friends in a certain sense, and he won't 
quarrel with me.” 

“ How funny that he should never have mentioned you to me,” 
says Lily. 

“ Have you ever mentioned me to him ?” 

“Well, no; now I come to think of it, I haven’t,” Mrs. Bouverie 
laughs. And as she runs off to put on her furs and feathers for 
the drive, Julia Fullarton falls into a brown study, and rakes 
over the nearly burnt-out embers of an old love affair. 
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“ Dear little Lily! She shall never know that I should have 
been Mrs. Clement Bouverie about this time last year if it hadn’t 
been for my lucky discovery in time of his thraldom to that 
horrible woman; and she’s the cause, I feel sure, of Clement 
deeming this sweet wife of his ‘ unfit for publication’ yet. What 
a fool he is! and what a scamp! but I hope Lily will never find 
him out to be either.” 

Miss Fullarton comes out of her unwonted mood 6 meditation 
with a smile that effectually conceals, or rather banishes, the 
uneasy expression as Mrs. Bouverie comes skipping back into 
the room. The wife of a month’s standing has not taken up the 
matronly manner or the graver gait yet; indeed she is rather apt 
to forget that she is not still Lily ‘Brandon pier i an ex- 
cusable lapse of memory enough when it is remembered that, 
during the — fortnight she has lived in her own house as 
mistress of it, her husband has only brought a few men to call 
upon her, and it is to women visitors that the young married 
woman’s earliest matronly airs and graces are displayed. 

‘You look very nice, Lily,’ Miss Fullarton says critically. 
“Lady Bouverie will be very proud of taking her new daughter 
out, I am sure.” 

“If Clement is proud that will be enough for me,” Lily says 
lightly, as she steps into her friend’s Victoria; and nelle they 
drive off to Bond Street, where Julia Fullarton has some brief 
business to transact at a jeweller’s. 

Several times as they are driving along the streets Julia Ful- 
larton grows distraite and embarrassed,—for this reason. They 
meet many of Clement Bouverie’s intimate friends, and these 
accord smiling recognitions and gracious bows to her, and at the 
same time utterly ignore the lady by her side, Clement Bouverie’s 
wife. A desperate fear assails her that in some way or other her 
old friend has been tricked and deceived by her (. Fulia ’s) own old 
lover. It is with an unwonted quiver of her lip that she asks, 

“ All Hillingdon turned out to see you married, I’m sure ?” 

“No, indeed ; it was the quietest affair. ‘lement came over 
in a hansom, and I walked down to church in my travelling 
dress, with uncle alone; and we were married, and came off from 
the church door. It was rather a different wed ling from the one 
I used to sketch out for myself at Miss Waugh’s, wasn’t it, Ju?” 

“Rather. And none of the Holt people were there ?’ 

‘“ None of them,” the bonnie bride says, throwing up her brown- 
haired head in affectedly contemptuous disr egard ‘of the presence 
or the absence of the “Holt people.” “Clement wished it to be 
quiet, uncle was glad to avoid the expense of a show-wedding, 
and J didn’t care what happened so long as Clement and I were 
married and together.” 

They go into the jeweller’s shop; and while Miss Fullarton 
is giving instructions for the resetting of a diamond and opal 
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bracelet, Mrs. Bouverie looks about her with openly portrayed 
surprise and admiration. ‘To the country-bred girl, whose ex- 
perience of London life had been limited to the narrow boundary- 
line of a well-regulated establishment for young ladies, this vision 
of the interior of a home of well-cut and polished gems is 
simply bewildering. It seems almost an act of reckless extrava- 
gance to look at the dazzling, bright, hard things as they lie at 
brilliant ease in their velvet and satin-lined cases; and the 
audacity of one or two women who come in and handle the 
sparkling temptations, and then go away without giving an 
order, almost paralyses her. 

But presently a woman comes in, and walks up to the side of 
keenly perceptive young Mrs. Bouverie, who does more than 
touch and toss about. 

She is a pretty, or, rather, an attractive and interesting woman 
who does this. She has grey-blue eyes, and very dark hair, and 
her face is pale, but not unhealthily so. Her figure is slight and 


craceful, but its lines are concealed by a long-sleeved cloak of 


brown plush. Her hands and feet, the poise of her head, the way 
in which she walks, all have the distinguishing stamp of “breed- 
ing” upon them. Both the master of the shop and his assistant 
turn to attend to her commands obsequiously; and as Mrs. 
Bouverie’s eyes wander from the lady to the splendidly-horsed 
and appointed carriage at the door from which the lady has 
swept down upon them, the country-bred girl concludes that it 
is a countess at least whom she is contemplating. 

But the lady speaks, and undeceives her. 

“That opal and diamond ring I ordered a month ago, it has 
not been sent, for en reason I should like to know ? ” 

The master of the shop applies for information to his assistant, 
who in turn hurries away to the extreme end of the shop to take 
counsel with some one else. He comes back with an explanation, 
which he is about to make, when Julia Fullarton looks round 
at the lady for the first time, and with some confusion of manner 
proposes to Mrs. Bouverie that they “shall go at once.’ 

But a detaining question is « of Miss Fullarton by the 
jeweller, and, as she pauses to answer it, Mrs. Bouverie hears the 
shopman say to the possible Countess, 

“Mr. Bouverie has closed his account with us.” 

“Impossible! ridiculous!” the lady interposes imperiously. 
‘ When did you hear from him ?” 

“A month ago, from Holt Manor,” the man replies, while Mrs. 
Bouverie listens spell- bound, shocked and speechless. 

“The ring is to be sent to me—Mrs. Clement Bouverie, No. — 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood,—and the bill to Mr. Clement 
Bouverie, at the old address,” the strange lady orders. Then, 
before poor Lily ean recover her breath, the one who has boldly 
assumed her name, sweeps out of the s shop. 
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As Mrs. Bouverie settles herself in her friend’s Victoria and 
they drive away from the jeweller’s door, Julia Fullarton, in 
desperation and pity for the dumb anguish that is distorting 
every line of Lily’s lovely face, says contemptuously, 

“Don’t take that woman’s bold assertion to he art, Lily ; she’s 
probably an impostor.” 

“ Yet you seemed shocked at seeing her, even before she called 
herself by my name,’ Mrs. Bouverie manages to control her voice 
sufficiently to argue. “ You evidently recognised her! Oh! Julia, 
tell me, who is she, and what is she to my husband ?’ 

“ Nothing, I firmly believe, nothing. 

“Then what has she been to him ?” 

“A snare at one time; but that time’s past, and he has escaped 
her and found a haven of refuge from all her syren wiles in your 
love and trust, Lily.” 

Mrs. Bouverie laughs bitterly 

“My love has had a rude blow to-day, my trust is utterly 
shattered,” she is saying when, as they are turning into Regent 
Street, there comes a check by reason of a block, and the V ictoria 
is forced to remain stationary, just abreast of that other woman’s 
carriage. 

She is looking easily and unconcernedly about, acknowledging 
with little nods and smiles the salutations of several men who 
pass, while the two ladies are looking horribly ill at ease and 
unhappy. Unluckily, at this juncture, one of the few of his 
friends whom Clement Bouverie has introduced to his wife strolls 
up, and, recognising both Mrs. Bouverie and Julia Fullarton, 
pauses to speak to them. He is an old friend of Clement 
Bouverie’s, an honoured and true friend, from whom Clement 
has deemed it expedient to conceal several of his worst 
escapades. 

“Ah! Mrs. Bouverie!” he begins, “I am glad Clement has 
relaxed his rule that you shouldn’t appear till Lady Bouverie 
comes up.” 

As he says this the lady in the carriage by their side turns 
her head and looks at Mrs. Bouverie, with wide-open astonished 
eyes, and, in turn, Lily looks at her, haughtily, condemningly, 
antagonistically, while Julia Fullarton answers for her friend. 

“JT lured Mrs. Bouverie out to-day; her mother-in-law will 
engross her so when she comes up that I had to improve the 
shining hour of Lady Bouverie’s absence.” 

Then they move on, and the basilisk glance each woman has 
been giving the other is perforce withdrawn. 

4 Don’t take it to heart t; all men have their wild or weak 
moments, and Clement Bouverie’s was a very brief madness after 
all,” Julia says, soothingly, when she is about to part with Mrs. 
Bouverie. 

“Still, even you admit he has been wild and weak,” the poor 
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young wife murmurs, as she re-enters the house from which she 
had started so happily an hour ago. 

It is a relief, an absolute relief, to her that her husband has 
not returned. She has formed a desperate plan, and his presence 
in the house would interfere with her carrying it out at once, 
as she feels she must. ‘To meet him in love, or even in friendship, 
after what she has discovered, would be impossible. To go home 
to Hillingdon in the character of an outraged wife, so soon after 
her marriage, would be too humiliating. So she packs up a few 
necessaries, meaning to si ne for the rest of her clothes at her 
convenience, and has herself driven to Miss W augh’s school, where 

she prays to be allowed to remain till she can map out a means 
of maintaining herself. 

“Tam a cruelly deceived and wronged woman, but I am just 
as good and honourable as I was when I left school,” she pleads 
with her old governess. “I won't tell you what has happened ; 
you must trust me and keep me, and work me so hard that I 
sha’n't have time to think.” 

“T believe nothing but good of you, and I trust you to any 
extent, Lily; but a woman who deserts her husband and her 
home, no matter what the provocation she has received, puts 
herself in the wrong place. 

“T can never be in my right place again,” sobs Lily hopelessly, 
and a feeling half of resentment against her false husband, half 
of resentment against herself for believing him false, and con- 
demning him unheard, sweeps over her soul, and subdues it with 
sorrow. 

“T won't ask what the offence against you is, my dear, and 
I won’t urge you to pocket your grievance against your husband 
and go back to him—yet; but I shall do both soon, and you'll be 
orateful to me for doing so, one day,” says Miss Waugh, as she 
makes out a list of light but engrossing duties, wherewith she 
hopes to employ Lily to the exclusion of bitter self- -pitying 
thought, for a short time. 

Meanwhile Clement Bouverie has been doing.a painful piece of 
duty manfully. He has gone home to find that Lily has left 
him ! and a little sealed note which her maid delivers to him tells 
him why. 

At least it tells him enough to enable him to guess that she 
has heard and seen something that has shocked her away from 
him for a time certainly—for ever, perhaps! 


“ Against your wishes I went out for a drive to-day with Julia 
Fullarton,” her note begins, “and in a shop I heard a woman 
speak of herself and you as no woman on earth excepting your 
wife has a right to speak. Yow I know why you have kept me 
away from every one, as if you were ashamed of me! Oh, 
Clement ! if I was not worth owning, why did you marry me ? 
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But I won't hamper you. While she dares to call herself by my 
name, I will never take my place as your wife. Your unhappy, 
desolate wife, 


‘LiLy BOUVERIE.” 


“ By all that’s pernicious, I might as well have been the rascal 
my poor girl thinks me,’ he mutters, as he reads the last words. 
“ What shop is it, I wonder, in which that ghastly woman used 
my name and pledged my credit ? ” 

Speculations on this subject being useless he sends for a hansom 
and has himself driven to that address in Avenue Road, which 
Lily had heard given in the jeweller’s shop, and presently he 
finds himself in the presence of the ghastly woman for the first 
time for twelve months. 

The room in which she is sitting is fresh and fragrant with the 
sweet breath of many of our floral Februar y friends. Hyacinths 
and narcissus at the remote end of the apartment behind a glass 
screen which suppress a good deal of what would be otherwise 
their overpowering fragrance: whité azaleas and Neapolitan violets 
diffusing their more subtly delicate odours nearer to the centre 
point of interest in the picture—the cool, graceful woman, than 
whom the flowers themselves are not fresher , sweeter, or purer in 
appearance. ; 

“Clement!” she rises, and goes to meet him with outstretched 
hands, and with a light of triumph in her eyes that would not be 
there if she knew the motive of his mission. “Clement! you 
have come back to me?” 

He avoids meeting her hands, but he meets her eyes steadily. 

“Ycu know I haven’t come back to you in the way you mean, 
Blanch, but you're so false through and through that you pretend 
to think it to embarrass me. How can you look me in the face, 
knowing as you do that you've broken your promise, your oath, 
and called yourself by my name to- -day in order to get some of 
the gauds for which you're ready to sell your soul ?” 

« How do you know I’ve done this?” she asks, easily reseating 
herself. “Ah! but I know without troubling you to tell me. 
Your wife heard me give my order and the name you once 
promised I should bear, Clement.” 

“She did! and the hearing it has driven her from her home, 
and seared her heart, I fear.” 

“Oh! nonsense! she’ll come back; these frantic jealous fits 
pass over very soon. J indulged in them once, as you may re- 
member. What is it you want, Clement; why have you come 
here now ?” 

“To tell you that you have destroyed my happiness, and to 

ask you to do a generous thing, and win my wife back to me by 
telling her all the truth ! ” 
She turns away from him to lean on the mantelpiece. 
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“You have given me a hard task, Clement; and not a hard one 


only, but a bitterly humiliating one.” 


“Will you undertake it ? will you promise to carry it out?” 
he asks eagerly 

The tears rush into her eyes. 

“ Have you no feeling for me? Have you quite forgotten that 
you loved me once ?” 

He struggles to suppress all outward expressions of the im- 
patience he feels, but she knows him too well not to detect the 
contempt, the aversion almost, with which he regards her. 

“ My wife is my first consideration. I have sacrificed myself 
for you too long.” 

“Ah!” she sobs miserably, “you taunt me with my reckless 
folly. Clement, I will prove at it was love, real love, for you 
that made me act as I did. I will go to your wife and tell her 
what a fool, what a worse than fool, I have been, and what a 
Knight of Purity you are. Clement, I will do this, for I am not 
as bad as you think me, I am grateful to you, wretched woman 
that I am.” 

“Thank you, Blanch,” he says more kindly, “ when I can find 
my wife, I will claim the fulfilment of your promise.” And with 
that he leaves her, and goes to call on Julia Fullarton. 

She hears his story, a part of it at least, and then she says, 

“T can guess where Lily has gone, and I will tell you if you 
can assure me that your’’—she hesitates for a moment, and then 
with a bright blush, goes on boldly, “your relations with 
Mrs. Arbuthnot are at an end.” 

“J never had any relations with her,” he says calmly. “Some 
day Lily will hear the true version of that sad story and she will 
tell it to you. My lips are sealed, but Mrs. Arbuthnot has pro- 
mised to-day that she will clear my character to my wife.” 

“ Every one said you ran away with Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

“Then every one lied.” 

“Then I beg your pardon, Clement Bouverie, for I, for one, 
believed the lies,” she says, giving him a hearty shake of the 
hand that does him good, “and to prove that I am penitent, I'll 
tell you where I think you will find Lily—with Miss Waugh at 
our old school.” 

Karly the next morning while Lily Bouverie is struggling 
through a task which is repugnant to her, with a pupil who has 
been carefully selected by Miss Waugh for her intense stupidity, 
acard is brought to her. She reads the name of her visitor 
without recognising it—“ Mrs. Arbuthnot,” and comes to the con- 
clusion that it is some one whom Miss Waugh wants her to inter- 
view on business for the school. Her impulse when she enters 
the drawing-room and recognises her rival is to run away. But 
Mrs. Arbuthnot arrests her with a word— Stop!” 

“Why have you come here to insult and persecute me?” Mrs. 
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Bouverie cries, shivering with wrath and anguish. “ Wasn’t it 
enough that you blighted my life yesterday ?” 

“T have come to bless it to-day,” the other woman interrupts. 
“T have come to proclaim myself not only a fool, but a scorned 
and slighted one. When I ran away from my husband it was 
not with yours.” 

“ Not!” 

“ Not—distinctly not. I left the brute to whom I was married 
because my life was unendurable to me. I threw away home, 
character, the companionship of good women, in a fit of reckless 
fury, and the man on whose mercy I threw myself, because I 
mistakenly thought my love for him would wake love in his 
heart for me in return, would not have me. That man was your 
husband. He repulsed me, he left London within an hour after 

my going to him, and he has never spoken to me since, till last 
night, when he came and asked me to tell you the truth. Don’t 
come near me,” she adds thrillingly as Lily outstretches her 
hands in pity and relief, “I was a selfish wretch, and let it be 
supposed that he was my lover. I used his name; I ran up bills 
and had them sent in to him. Over and over again he has for- 
given the injuries I have done him. Over and over has he 
counselled me by letter to give up my evil courses and lead a new 
life; but I have been wicked and wilful, and now my punishment 
is that I have injured him with the one woman in the world 
whom he loves, the one to whom he has been loyal, the one 
whom to win back he has made me grovel in the dust.” 

“That one will always be grateful, Mrs. Arbuthnot,” Lily sol 
brokenly ; “how I pity you, ‘how I will help you if you'll let me. 
If I, Clement Bouverie’s wife, hold out my hand to you, the 
slander against you and him will be ended.” 

But Mrs. Arbuthnot knows that the slander is no slander 
where other men are concerned, and so the two women part for 
ever ! 

But when Lily Bouverie is happily reinstated in her own 
home ; when her husband’s mother has come up and presented 
her, and Clement is making up to her, by the pride he displays 
in her public appearance, for the enforced seclusion of her 
earliest married days, she often gives a thought of kindness to 
the faulty woman whose one generous action surely was atone- 
ment for a portion of her sin. P. C. 


THE 





END. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW 





THE law of England in all its branches is replete with curiosities, 
anomalies, and surprises, the reason being that for centuries it has 
seldom been amended except under the pressure of some proved 
practical grievance. Some of the mischances which may result 
from such a state of things are merely amusing, some have only 
a historical interest, but not a few would cause serious annoyance 
and loss to those who should be the first to discover their prac- 
tical application. I propose in a few short pages to collect 
samples of all kinds, and to show that even in this era of profuse 
legislation, modern-minded judges, and reforming Lord Chancellors, 
our law, so far from being the perfe ction of human reason, is still 
in many respects a disgrace to a civilised community. I will 
abstain from comment, and from citation of references. 

I will begin with one or two startling points in the law of 
landlord and tenant. It is pretty generally known to laymen as 
well as lawyers that a landlord can distrain upon his tenant’s 
goods for arrears of rent, and the principle of such a law has, for 
reasons not necessary to give here, been accepted as good. But 
the extent to which the landlord’s power may affect third parties 
is not sufficiently realised. Let me put a possible case. A. and 
his wife stay at a friend’s house. The rent of the house is two 
hundred a year, and the friend has unfortunately not paid any 
rent for five years. Mrs. A. takes jewels with her to the value 
of a thousand pounds. The law is undoubted, that the landlord 
may seize and sell them all, and that, although the friend may 
have other goods of sufficient value in the house to answer all the 
arrears of rent. Again, take the common case of a lease, which 
the tenant wishes to get rid of by under-letting. As leases are 
usually and properly drawn, this cannot be done without the 
consent of the landlord. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
if both parties are acting fairly, this consent will be readily given. 
None the less is it, speaking generally, undoubted law that the 
landlord may exact as high a premium as he pleases for giving the 
required consent. A third point is a more doubtful one. A man 
dies having a large number of leasehold houses, underlet in the 
usual way. His executors, fearing nothing, receive the rents from 
the under-tenants as usual. The houses are shortly after burnt 
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down, and it is discovered that, the deceased having forgotten to 
keep up his insurances, his estate is liable for the expense of 
re-building. Suppose the estate to be insufficient, are or are not 
the executors personally lable? According to the “authorities ” 
they are, though there is something to be said for the position 
that they are not. An additional curiosity is, that it is not quite 
certain whether a man has a right to bequeath a lease at all, and 
whether his doing so does not cause the lease to be forfeited to 
his landlord. 

I will now turn to banking. It ought, I think, to be generally 
known that if a man leaves any amount of money in his banker’s 
hands for six years without drawing upon it, the money at the 
end of those six years becomes the absolute property of the 
banker. Most bankers are of course honest men, and would 
scorn to take advantage of such a state of the law, but would 
refund the money to the customer or his executors as soon as 
claimed, and the increasing rarity of persons who are likely to 
leave their bankers alone for six years makes this point not 
a very practical one. This other curious case may frequently 
occur. If A. presses B. for a debt of £1,000, and B. wishing to 
pay it, but forgetting the exact amount of his balance at the bank 
—which is, say £990—draws just above the balance, and gives A. 
a cheque for the £1,000, which is duly presented, what is the 
obligation of the banker? Not to pay the £990, but to refuse to 
pay at all. I have heard of one instance where this strange diffi- 
culty was aptly met by a creditor who promptly paid in £100 to 
his debtor’s account, and triumphantly and successfully presented 
the cheque again for payment. It is, of course, unlikely that the 
banker informed him of the true state of affairs ; for there is no 
law better known and more faithfully observed by bankers than 
the law that they must not disclose the state of their customers’ 
accounts to anyone. 

Now for a case of legalised dishonesty. It is an every-day 
practice for a creditor to let his debtor off upon payment of 
a smaller sum than that actually owing. The creditor is only too 
glad to pocket his half or three quarters of the debt, and to rid 
himself of the trouble and expense of a suit, and the debtor may 
have raised the amount by borrowing from a friend quite unable 
to raise the whole. Yet the law is that the agreement to take 
the smaller sum in discharge may be treated as void. The 
creditor may pocket his money and immediately afterwards sue 
for the amount unpaid. It is only fair to add that the rule 
does not operate if the agreement be by deed, or if the debt be 
a disputed one, and that the Courts have seen their way to 
a distinction between payment in money and payment by cheque. 
If a cheque be given in payment, the bargain stands; and i case 
is the same if the bargain be concluded under a seal, or the debt 
be a disputed one. 
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Railway law is full of curiosities, chiefly owing their origin to 
the fact that the greater part of it was made at a time when the 
Legislature had no notion what the future of railways would be. 
It is undoubted law that every member of the public has the right 
in theory to run a train of his own on every line in the United 
Kingdom, and also has the right in theory to dispute before a jury 
of his countrymen every railw ay fare and rate, though how these 
rights may be enforced in practice is a very different and a very 
difficult question. That they exist, however, and may be read 
in the Statute Book by anybody who chooses to look for them is 
a very important fact, and will no doubt be duly borne in mind 
by railway magnates when they come to consider what opposition 
they shall offer to the forthcoming Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. 
Another curiosity, more curious for the way it came about than 
for the fact of its existence, for most people know it, is this. 
Although, as a general rule, res is payable on a liberal 
scale by railway companies for damage done by the construction 
of a railway, no compensation is payable for damage arising from 
the working of a railway and from the vibration of the trains. 
But now mark. This important conclusion of law, which was 
extracted with immense difficulty from an ambiguous statute, 
was only arrived at by a majority of one in the House of Lords, 
Lord Chelmsford and Lord Colonsay being for the companies, and 
Lord Cairns for the householder, while of the judges before whom 
the question previously came, either in their own Courts or as 
advising the House of Li rds, only three were for the companies, 
and the remaining six were for the public; so that there was 
in reality a, judicial majority of seven to five against the com- 
panies, which is rather hard upon the householder. 

Passing to the lighter subjects of love and marriage, I may 
mention that it is no defence to an action for breach of promise 
of marriage that the promise to marry can only be performed at 
the risk of the defendant’s life, as if a man having a sufficient 
income in India should engage himself to marry with the inten- 
tion of residing there, and afterwards discover that such a 
residence would be fatal, and that though any agreement made in 
consideration of marriage must be in writing, the promise to 
marry need not be. As for marriage itself, it is strange but true 
that a marriage between children just above seven years old is 
only voidable and not void—that is, it requires the judgment of 
a competent Court to set it aside; while a marriage — 
a boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve is absolutely “ good” ir 
law, and would tie the two poor little things together for life. I 
have said that I would make no comment, but I cannot help 
denouncing such a thing as infamous, 

The law in matters of religion is well known to be peculiar. 
No one will be much surprised to hear that by an unrepealed 
statute of the good young Edward VI., imprisonment for life is 
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still a clergyman’s punishment for persistently speaking against 
the Prayer Book, or that by an Act of William ITI., civil servants 
of the Crown who have been brought up as Christians must be 
adjudged incapable of retaining their appointments upon a con- 
viction of having, even in the most private intercourse, denied the 
Divine Authority of Scripture; but few will read without 
astonishment that the Canon Law, though partly revised so 
recently as 1865, still forbids ministers to cast out devils 
without episcopal licence, and that not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself could allow persons ecclesiastical to wear 
light coloured stockings, or to board and lodge at an inn. 

The attendant risk on family trusteeships i is pretty generally 
known ; but most trustees believe that if the worst should come 
to the worst, they can lay down the burden when it becomes too 
heavy to bear. This is a vain delusion. The provisions of a 
a trust deed for the retirement of trustees apply only when 
a successor has made known his readiness to succeed, and the 
law is, “once a trustee always a trustee,” until you can get some 
one else to take your place. In connection with this head may 
be mentioned the little known but inexorable rule of equity that 
if a trustee mixes trust funds with his own money, all of the 
mixed money which he cannot prove to be his own becomes the 
property of those for whom he is trustee. 

The chief modern curiosity of Parliamentary law was done 
away with in 1871, when, and not till when, an old statute 
disqualifying all barristers for election as county members was 
repealed, but it is still undoubted law that it is a disqualification 
for election for a Scotch constituency to have attended twice in 
any year a Scotch episcopal chapel where the Royal Family are 
not prayed for in the terms of the English Liturgy. 

Bequests of money to charitable purposes are neither favoured 
by the law nor by juries, and it is well known that landed property 
cannot be left by will for these purposes. But it is not so well 
known that money left on mortgage follows the same rule, which 
has been applied hundreds of times to what is quaintly called 
impure personalty ; and notably in the case of that rca 
testator whose heart was so large that he left almost all he had 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, “to be by 
him appropriated to the benefit and advantage of his beloved 
country, Great Britain ”—a bequest, it may be observed, which 
narrowly escaped being declared void as uncharitable in itself. 

The criminal law has always had its share of the bizarre. In 
the memory of men now living the law was that a man convicted 
of murder should be dissected after execution, and that “in order 
to impress a just horror in the mind of the offender,” this mark 
of infamy should be expressed in the sentence. Some eighty 
years ago a judge, in passing sentence, omitted to express the mark 
of infamy in question. The prisoner’s counsel was equal to the 
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the occasion, and “broughterror.’ Oftwelve judges before whom 
the point of law was argued, six (amongst whom was the judge who 
had made the slip) were for correcting the sentence and carrying it 
out in full, and six were for letting the prisoner off altogether. A 
feeble compromise of doubtful legality was the ultimate result ; 
but later cases have established bey ond doubt the very curious 
rule that where a judge awards less than the least lawful punish- 
ment, the sentence cannot be corrected, but the prisoner is entitled 
to go scot-free. It is also “good law” that a pickpocket cannot 
be convicted of an attempt to steal if the pocket he dives into has 
nothing in it ; and only a few years ago a man indicted for bigamy 
obtained an acquittal by proving that he had been convicted of 
the same offence before. These are curiosities in the direction of 
mildness, but there are plenty of curiosities in the direction of 
severity also. As a general rule, there is no limit of time within 
which a prosecution must be commenced, so that a man of sixty 
may be tried and punished for a theft committed at sixteen. 
There are, too, unrepealed statutes by dozens which, if acted 
on, would cause a general thrill of horror, and in many cases the 
general rule that anybody can prosecute is emphasised by a bribe 
to the common informer. As samples of this head of the law, it 
may be stated that professional spiritualists, and also persons 
getting up raffles, for however beneficent a purpose, may be dealt 
with as rogues and vagabonds—that is, they may be sentenced to 
be publicly whipped; that anybody getting up a petition to 
Parliament and inducing more than twenty people to sign it, is 
liable, unless the matter of the petition be approved of by three 
justices of the peace, to three months’ imprisonment ; and that 
any Englishman convicted of having become a Jesuit may, or 
rather must be, banished from this country for life. 

Here I must pause, but I will first direct attention to two most 
important points. In the first place, “ignorance of the law 
excuseth no man ;” and, in the second, the term obsolete, in the 
sense of non-effective, is unknown to the law of England. Once 
let the law be proved, and the judges are bound to administer it, 
however absurd and long-disused it may be. A common informer 
has sued for more than twenty thousand pounds’ worth of accu- 
mulated penalties, and the Court has turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his victim to stand between him and the law, 
although the victim was bold enough to swear that the Legis- 
lature was on the point of interposing for his relief. And men 
now living may have witnessed a murderer contriving to escape 
epee by offering to substitute, for trial by judge and jury, 

“trial by battel ” which had been practically superseded for 
oats No doubt occasionally exceptions may arise. Now 
and then an eloquent and courageous Lord Chief Justice may 
delight in harmonising, by main force as it were, the law of libel 
and of blasphemy with modern sentiment ; and an innovating 
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still a clergyman’s punishment for persistently speaking against 
the Prayer Book, or that by an Act of William III., civil servants 
of the Crown who have been brought up as Christians must be 
adjudged incapable of retaining their appointments upon a con- 
viction of having, even in the most private intercourse, denied the 
Divine Authority of Scripture; but few will read without 
astonishment that the Canon Law, though partly revised so 
recently as 1865, still forbids ministers to cast out devils 
without episcopal licence, and that not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself could allow persons ecclesiastical to wear 
light coloured stockings, or to board and lodge at an inn. 

The attendant risk on family trusteeships is pretty generally 
known ; but most trustees believe that if the worst should come 
to the worst, they can lay down the burden when it becomes too 
heavy to bear. This is a vain delusion. The provisions of a 
a trust deed for the retirement of trustees apply only when 
a successor has made known his readiness to succeed, and the 
law is, “once a trustee always a trustee,” until you can get some 
one else to take your place. In connection with this head may 
be mentioned the little known but inexorable rule of equity that 
if a trustee mixes trust funds with his own money, all of the 
mixed money which he cannot prove to be his own becomes the 
property of those for whom he is trustee. 

The chief modern curiosity of Parliamentary law was done 
away with in 1871, when, and not till when, an old statute 
disqualifying all barristers for election as county members was 
repealed, but it is still undoubted law that it is a disqualification 
for election for a Scotch constituency to have attended twice in 
any year a Scotch episcopal chapel where the Royal Family are 
not prayed for in the terms of the English Liturgy. 

Bequests of money to charitable purposes are neither favoured 
by the law nor by juries, and it is well known that landed property 
cannot be left by will for these purposes. But it is not so well 
known that money left on mortgage follows the same rule, which 
has been applied hundreds of times to what is quaintly called 
impure personalty ; and notably in the case of that worthy 
testator whose heart was so large that he left almost all he had 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, “to be by 
him appropriated to the benefit and advantage of his beloved 

country, Great Britain ”—a bequest, it may be observed, which 
narrowly escaped being declared void as uncharitable in itself. 

The criminal law has always had its share of the bizarre. In 
the memory of men now living the law was that a man convicted 
of murder should be dissected after execution, and that “ in order 
to impress a just horror in the mind of the offender,” this mark 
of infamy should be expressed in the sentence. Some eighty 
years ago a judge, in passing sentence, omitted to express the mark 
of infamy in question. The prisoner’s counsel was equal to the 
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the occasion, and “broughterror.” Oftwelve judges before whom 
the point of law was argued, six (amongst whom was the judge who 
had made the slip) were for correcting the sentence and carr ying it 
out in full, and six were for letting the prisoner off altogether. A 
feeble compromise of doubtful legality was the ultimate result ; 
but later cases have established bey ond doubt the very curious 
rule that where a judge awards less than the least lawful punish- 
ment, the sentence cannot be corrected, but the prisoner is entitled 
to go scot-free. It is also “good law” that a pickpocket cannot 
be convicted of an attempt to steal if the pocket he dives into has 
nothing in it ; and ety a few years ago a man indicted for bigamy 
obtained an acquittal | YY proving that he had been convicted of 
the same offence before. These are curiosities in the direction of 
mildness, but there are plenty of curiosities in the direction of 
severity also. As a general rule, there is no limit of time within 
which a prosecution must be commenced, so that a man of sixty 
may be tried and punished for a theft committed at sixteen. 
There are, too, unrepealed statutes by dozens which, if acted 
on, would cause a general thrill of horror, and in many cases the 
general rule that anybody can prosecute is emphasised by a bribe 
to the common informer. As samples of this head of the law, it 
may be stated that professional spiritualists, and also persons 
getting up raffles, for however beneficent a purpose, may be dealt 
with as rogues and vagabonds—that is, they may be sentenced to 
be publicly whipped; that anybody getting up a petition to 
Parliament and inducing more than twenty people to sign it, is 
liable, unless the matter of the petition be approved of by three 
justices of the peace, to three months’ imprisonment; and = 
any Englishman convicted of having become a Jesuit may, o 
rather must be, banished from this country for life. 

Here I must pause, but I will first direct attention to two most 
important points. In the first place, “ignorance of the law 
excuseth no man ;” and, in the second, the term obsolete, in the 


sense of non-effective, is unknown to the law of England. Once 


let the law be proved, and the judges are bound to administer it, 
however absurd and long-disused it may be. A common informer 
has sued for more than twenty thousand pounds’ worth of accu- 
mulated penalties, and the Court has turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his victim to stand between him and the law, 
although the victim was bold enough to swear that the Legis- 
lature was on the point of interposing for his relief. And men 
now living may have witnessed a murderer contriving to escape 
pepe a by offering to substitute, for trial by judge and jury, 

“trial by battel” which had been practically superseded for 
onal . doubt occasionally exceptions may arise. Now 
and then an eloquent and courageous Lord Chief Justice may 
delight in harmonising, by main force as it were, the law of libel 
and of blasphemy with modern sentiment ; and an innovating 
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Master of the Rolls may scout as untenable in modern times the 
old common law rule that if a tenant builds a house on his 
landlord’s property it is waste, and if he pull the house down 
again, it is new waste. But the average English judge will not 
permit himself such audacious flights, but will steadfastly adhere 
to the long-established principle. that the duty of judges is not 
to make the law, but to declare it. 


J. M. LELY, 









































MY TWO CATS. 





(I. 


26th May.—They both play with their paws and their 
muzzles, but frequently, as if by chance, only without very 
marked intention, and with very uncertain movements. 

I seem already to distinguish in them two different charac- 
ters. If one can go by appearances, Mitis will be gentle, 
patient, rather indolent and lazy, prudent and good-natured ; 
Riquet, on the contrary, lively, petulant, irritable, playful, and 
audacious. Noise and contact seem to excite him more than 
his brother. But both of them are very affectionate towards 
their mother, or perhaps I should say very appreciative of the 
pleasure of being with her, of seeing, hearing, and touching her, 
and not only of sucking from her. 

I hold Mitis up to the edge of the box; he evinces a desire to 
get back to his mother, but does not know how to manage it. His 
muscles have not yet acquired the habit of responding to this 
particular psycho-motive stimulus; he crawls up to where my 
hand ends, advances first one paw, then another, and finds only 
empty space; he then stretches out his neck, and two or three 
times running makes an attempt with his paws at the move- 
ments which are the precursors of the act of jumping. He 
would like to jump down, but cannot do so; instinctive inten- 
tion is here in advance of the adaptiveness or the strength of 
the muscular apparatus fitted to execute it. He retreats frightened 
and discouraged, and whines for help. 

Riquet placed in the same position, goes through almost the 
same movements, but he is able to do more; he has managed to 
seize hold (chance perhaps assisting him) of the edge of the box, 
he sticks to it, leans over without letting go, and would have got 
down, or rather tumbled down, into the box, if I had let him. 

27th May. Every day they get to know me better. Now, 
after I have taken them in my hands, or stroked their head, neck, 
or lips, they go back to their box quite excited; they walk about 
In it faster than before, snap at each other and strike out their 
paws with much more spirit. Play has now become a matter of 
experience with them, and grows day by day a little more com- 
plicated ; they seem to be aware of their growth in strength and 
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skill, and to derive pleasure from it. To-day, for the first time, 
Riquet scratched the piece of stuff on the bottom of the box, and 
he did it with playful gestures and an expression of delight; 
first he stretched out one paw, then the other, with his claws 
turned out, and being pleased with the noise produced by drawing 
back his claws, he renewed the operation twice, but no more. It 
will be necessary to go through the same experience two or three 
times more, in order to fix the idea of this game in his little 
head. 

They have already tried several times running (either by 
accident or with a vague idea of ascending) to hold on to, or climb 
up, the sides of the box ; if they were not slippery, or were covered 
with a cloth, I think they would have strength enough to lift 
themselves up to the edge. 

They lift their head and paws as high as they can, in order to 
see better. All the inside of the box seems to be sufficiently 
well known to them, but all the same they are constantly making 
experiments in it, either by touch, sight, hearing, scent, and even 
taste; for they frequently lick the board, and try to suck the 
cloth at the bottom. They would no doubt gladly extend the 
area of their experiences, but I shall leave them habitually in the 
box until they are able to get out of it by themselves; they can 
get quite enough exercise in it, and they have enough air and 
light, and I think the prolongation of this calm, hap} py, retired 
existence makes them more gentle. The mother prefers their 
being in the box, and I am of the same opinion, though not 
perhaps for the same reasons. They would become too indepen- 
dent if allowed to follow their caprices, and exposed to the dangers 
of adventure, instead of being accustomed to the restraint of “the 
hand which they love and which humanises * them. I want 
them to become so thoroughly accustomed to my hand, that, when 
they receive their freedom, they will still recognise it from a dis- 
tance, and come to it at my will. My hand is a very. precious 
instrument of preservation and education for them. 

28th May. When, standing close to the box, I take Mitis in 
my hands, he looks at the box, bends his head, stretches out his 
paws, and shows a considerable desire to get down, but without 
making any effort towards this end. I hold him a little lower 
down, at a few centimeters from his mother, and he no longer 
hesitates but lets himself glide down to her, his movements, how- 
ever, only turning out a success thanks to my assistance. Can it 
be that he had (what Tiedemann does not even allow his fourteen- 
months- old child to have possessed) a vague perception of distance, 
of empty and inhabited space, anterior to personal experience. 
“He had not yet any idea of the falling of bodies from a height, 
or of the difference between empty and inhabited space. On the 
14th October he still wanted to precipitate himself from heights, 


* The Latins had the happy expression mansuetus to express this idea. 
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and several times he let his biscuit fall to the ground when in- 
tending to dip it in his cup.” 

The kittens endeavour to climb along the sides of the box, but 
their idea of height (perhaps an instinctive idea) is not sufficiently 
determined ; they seem quite astounded at not reaching the gaol 
with the first stroke. At the same time I may be mistaken in 
my observations ; perhaps they went up these four or five centi- 
meters mechanically, because in walking along horizontally they 
found under their paws the surface of the partition which may 
have seemed a natural continuation of their road. Perhaps they 
have no wish to get up to the edge of the box. 

28th May.—The grey spots on Riquet’s back are now almost 
as large as the black ones. 

The eyes of both kittens are getting less and less blue ; they are 
assuming an indistinct colour, between dirty grey and light brown. 
Their expression is frank and sympathetic; they seem to direct 
their looks consciously and voluntarily. 

Riquet is looking at me with an expression of pleasure, seated 
upright, with his paws lifted languidly. I hold my finger near 
him, and he extends his left paw. I stroke the left side of his 
head, and he leans the part which I caress on my finger, as a full- 
grown cat would do, and rubs himself two or three times running 
against my finger. These are invented movements—I mean move- 
ments furnished all of a sudden by the stimulus of hereditary 
virtualities, and which seem to astonish the young animal as well 
as to please him; it is thus that we see automatic movements at 
one moment coming under the control of consciousness, and the 
next escaping from it, refined, simplified, adapted, and perfected. 
Life invents but few new movements; but there are many, no 
doubt, ready to appear if the influences of surroundings permitted 
lt. 

29th May.—They are learning more and more to exercise their 
muscles and perfect their movements ; they are daily acquiring 
fresh powers and aduptations, and in their games with each other 
and their mother they show intention and pleasure; they are 
learning more and more to distinguish people; if anyone presents 
a finger to them, they always hold out their nose, or else a paw; this 
seems to have become a reflex action with them. They also appear to 
localise certain sensations which are in some sort artificial 1 touch 
the tip of Mitis’ left paw, he has been sucking for the last ten 
minutes ; he stops sucking, and instantly turns his head in the 
direction of his paw; but this is perhaps because he has seen my 
hand, and the muscular sensation associated with this visual 
sensation may have determined his movement alone and almost 
automatically. I vary the experiment, however, and pass my 
finger two or three times running across his neck; he raises his 
head and looks behind him, as if understanding where I had 
touched him. However this may be, I should not like to affirm 
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in him the faculty of localising pleasure or pain, except as a sort 
of automatic localisation of sensations, which would be the result 
of certain anterior adaptations. 

The mother is engaged on the toilet of Mitis, who neither 
looks pleased nor displeased ; he makes a sound which is neither 
a cry of pain, nor the whining of complaint or anger; if he is 
giving expression to a mental condition well defined to himself, 
I cannot guess at it. It is a tremulous noise which might be 
represented by the following letters: mrrrimv. 

2nd June.—Riquet’s ears grow more than those of Mitis. The 
hair of the latter has ceased to grow, and his tail is scarcely more 
bushy than his brother’s. He will not be more of an Angora 
than Riquet, in spite of the long silky hair, which during the 
first days grew so abundantly on his neck, stomach, and thighs. 

Riquet has become more patient, and Mitis more lively during 
the last few days. It would be very presumptuous to pretend 
to found precise inductions as to the future on observations taken 
during the first days ; hypothesis itself must maintain the most 
scrupulous reserve, especially as regards predictions concerning 
intelligence and character. A cat which appears very intelligent 
at the age of one or two months, often shows very mediocre 
intelligence when a year or two old, and vice versd. As to the 
colour and nature of the hair, six weeks must have elapsed before 
one can give any certain opinion as to the real shade that it will 
be, and as to its flexibility, abundance, brilliancy, and waviness. 
As for the ears I have often erred in my predictions. . . . which 
are scarcely perceptible at birth, and during the first eight or ten 
days, will sometimes grow to a disproportionate length afterwards. 
With regard to the paws and the tail, half a decimeter’s length at 
the moment of birth indicates undoubtedly an appreciable length 
later on. One can also determine on the first day the future 
firmness of the muscles and bones by the relative resistance of 
these little velvety lumps when held in the hand. A strong 
voice, which is more especially the appendage of male kittens, 
indicates at any rate good lungs. 

Mitis, who is so gentle, has more flattened ears than Riquet ; 
the latter’s stand up more like those of foxes and wolves. The 
little complementary pavillion ... which is attached to both 
edges of the ear, slightly towards the bottom, and which in man 
is designated by a slight rudimentary excrescence, is beginning 
to appear in both my kittens. 

They are now well advanced in the art of play; they fence 
well with their paws, lick each other, and tumble and roll each 
other over. Riquet, who has some difficulty in standing upright 
on his legs, has attempted a jump. They try to bite each other 
at play, specially aiming at each other’s paws. Often by mistake 
they seize their own paws with their teeth and gnaw at them; 
but they are not long in finding out their error. 
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I place them on the ground. They tremble, seem frightened, 
or rather astonished, or undecided, and make a few uncertain 
movements. One of them perceives the mother at a distance of 
about a meter, looking at them from undera chair. He goes 


straight up to her, but very slowly, and with a great deal of 


W addling ; all of a ‘sudden he stops. He has heard his brother’s 
voice, the latter having whined on my touching him to rouse 
him out of his persistent immovability ; he turns his head in our 
direction, distinguishes me, turns straight round, and comes up 

to me with much greater rapidity and assurance than he had 
shown in going to his mother. The reason of this is, that the road 
to me was shorter and surer, and the stimulus to traverse it 
oreater, owing to the larger proportions of my body. I place 
them back in the box, and they begin playing again with zest. 
The one who had only moved feebly on the floor, walks, and even 
jumps, much better this morning. This little outing seems to 
have stimulated him to an effort which he had not made before 
In like manner we sometimes note progress in young children 
from day to day. 

They can now climb up to the middle of the box. 

A board, a few centimet ers W i is nailed to the top of the 
box, and covers about a fourth part of it. Mitis looks at it with 
longing eyes; he makes up his mind, draws himself up as erect 
as he can, stretches up his paws to the partition and within five 
centimeters of the upper pl: os ; heis longing to make an upward 
leap, and finally he ventures on it; but his heavy abdomen and 
his weak legs play him false, and he rolls over ignominiously. 
In like manner a young child, not yet firm on his legs, leaving 
the support of the chair to venture a step alone, falls in a soft 
heap on the floor. 

4th June.—They play more and more with my finger, bite at 
it and lick it. They seem to look at all objects more attentively, 
and more sympathetically at their mother and me. 

When they are playing about under their mother, one sees 
only a confusion of white paws, pink noses, shining eyes, and 
whisking tails. [ have put them on my bed. They walk much 
better there than in the box, and infinitely better than on the 
floor; they studied everything in this new locality, walking, 
climbing up and down, pliding and rolling about. Riquet, having 
reached the edge of the be .d, would have fallen over if I had not 
held him back. His more circumspect brother, finding himself in 
the same situation, leant his head over for a moment, and then, 
as if defying a danger more or less realised, turned round and 
precipitated himself at the other side of the bed. 

11th June. — They frisk and bound about, and catch at all 
onjaets indiscriminately with their claws to try andclimb. They 
look into each other’s eyes as if trying to discover the expression 
of sentiments and ideas. This may ‘proceed from astonishment 
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and curiosity, and the delight of the ever new impressions which 
the movement of the eyes cannot fail to produce in them. But 
must it not also be partly the result of an hereditary predisposi- 
tion of their organisation, which leads them to seek in the eyes 
for the meaning which they express? We know that adult 
animals, as well as man, are endowed with this tendency which 
proceeds from instinct rather than individual experience. 

Partly from imitation of their mother and sister, partly from the 
teaching of their instinct, they went off one day to a certain out- 
of-the-way spot, where was placed a pan full of ashes, the object 
of which does not require to be explained. Observing this, I 
carried them from time to time to this pan. The smell proceed- 
ing from it was in itself sufficient to excite them to satisfy their 
needs. Three or four such experiences sufficed to associate with 
the idea of this smell the idea of the pan, of the place where it 
was, and of the need to be satisfied. I do not say that this habit 
of dleanliness, so quickly acquired, may not as quickly be lost, by 
means of new associations taking the place of the first. There 
is no doubt, however, that if the people would make it a rule to 
watch over the formation of habits in cats during the first weeks 
(and probably also in other animals and in children), it would 
not afterwards be necessary to have recourse to a system of 
barbarous, and often useless measures, in order to obtain from 
them by violence that which nature will manage alone with but 
very slight assistance. 

The shutters are closed on account of the extreme heat, so that 
the room is in semi-darkness, and all the objects in it steeped in 
mysterious shadow. Riquet, frisking about at a little distance 
from the box, sees a footstool at about a meter’s distance. This 
object, with its four feet and their shadows would easily produce 
in my mind the illusion of some mysterious animal. This, how- 
ever, cannot be the case with the kitten, unless we suppose in it a 
mental confusion of the inanimate with the animate, that is to 
say, the animalisation of the inanimate. My opinion is that the 
surprise, and presently, too, the terror which Riquet manifests, 
and which keeps him transfixed to the spot, have their origin 
rather in a certain indeterminate tendency to fear in the presence 
of all sudden and unusual impressions. Such an apparition 
would have had no effect whatever on him a few days ago; 
but to-day it is so much out of harmony with his now numerous 
experiences, that it contradicts and jars against all his familiar 
habits. This is, in my mind, the sole cause of his terror. How- 
ever it may be, he draws himself up on his small paws, bristles 
his tail, humps up his back, and without either retreating oF 
advancing, sways right and left in the same attitude. I make a 
movement; this noise brings his paroxysm of fear to a crisis, 
and he gives expression to it by a fretful fai; he then turns 
round and goes off as fast as his legs will carry him, the 
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first way that comes, which happens to be to the side of the 
bed. 

12th June.—They are attracted by the noise which I make in 
crumpling paper, in scratching the wall, or tapping a piece of 
furniture ; but metallic sounds, if soft, do not have the same effect 
on them; the noise of objects being knocked, dull heavy sounds, 
or the noise of sharp voices, astonish them and make them prick 
up their ears, but not lift their paws. They take pleasure, how- 
ever, in all the noises which they make themselves, provided they 
are not too reverberating, or caused by the displacement or fall of 
some large object. The loudest voice that I can put on pleases 
them almost as much as the little playful tones I generally 
address them in; they also delight in the strings of articulated 
consonants, which I r ypeat to them; but they do not like 
whistling, although they are not so much annoyed by it as is 
their mother, who comes up to me and rubs her head under my 
chin and over my mouth, and gives me little taps on my lips 
with her paw directly she hears me whistling. What specially 
delights them are the dry sounds which their claws make on 
wood, linen, paper, the straw seats of chairs, and the covering of 
the bed. 

Mitis has drunk some milk this morning for the first time. I 
put the tip of my finger, moistened with this fluid, under his 
nose, and he licked it several times running. Enticed by the 
smell, he dipped his nose into a cup of milk, but did not know 
how to set about drinking; up came the mother and took his 
place, as if the milk was ‘her rightful property. She generally 
tries to take away from her little ones anything fresh, when it is 
first given to them, perhaps out of maternal precaution, not 
thinking them strong enough to digest anything but her milk. 
As she laps in a great hurry, : she always spills a certain quantity 
of milk round the saucer. I placed Mitis in front of what had 
been spilled, and whether by chance, or because he was incited by 
the smell, he fell to licking and cl eaned it all up. A quarter of 
an hour later he drank out of the cup, very awkwardly however, 
and very little, plunging his nose so far into the milk as to make 
him sneeze. 

Riquet, to whom the same advances were made, licked the tip 
of my finger, but did not touch the milk in the cup. He is less 
strong than Mitis, and possibly less precocious in this respect. 

When I come back into the room after an absence of even half 
an hour, the mother raises herself on her paws, as if moved by a 
spring, and her two satellites with her,—all at the same instant 
and with the same movement. 

They still continue to be very fond of us, and not to be startled 
by strangers, 

I have tried to make Riquet drink: I put his nose into the 
milk, and he then dipped his paw in tui and licked it, but 
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would not lap. He went so far as to approach the cup with his 
nose and just touch it with his lips, but he then started off again. 

He is now under the chimney, sniffing and then scratching the 
ashes, which, as his movements indicate, remind him of his ash- 
pan. If I once or twice tolerated an infraction of my rule, the 
habit of cleanliness so easily formed in him would perhaps be 
hopelessly lost; this is why I hasten to carry him to his pan. 

At 3 o'clock we repeated with Riquet the experiment which 
had failed in the morning; we smeared his nose with milk. He 
then licked it, and afterwards put his nose in the cup, and drank 
a good teaspoonful. 

This morning they are more vigorous and mene than yesterday, 
and they have been disporting themselves on my bed for more than 
an hour, whilst their mother and elder sister were engaged, by 
way of recreation, in snatching tufts of hair from each other’s coats, 
in scratching and throttling each other. The mother gives a cry to 
indicate that this sport has reached its limits. Mitis has tumbled 
off the bed with afright, uttering a plaintive cry. 

A ludicrous incident very nearly parted me from my two little 
pets. An old laundress, whose sight is very feeble, as well as her 
mind, shut them up in her bundle of linen, on which they had 
been play’ ing whilst she was counting it. I gave them up for lost, 
having searched for them everywhere, even in my boots. Three 
hours ‘later they were brought back to me safe and sound. This 
is what had happened: on opening the bundle, out walked a kitten 
(Mitis) who seemed very much surprised, he was put in a basket 
with a cup of milk beside him; the other was only found an 
hour later, to the great astonishment of the laundress, squatting 
under a cupboard and showing nothing but the tip of his nose. 
He refused all manner of consolation, and would not touch the 
milk, in spite of the example of Mitis who did not wait to be 
pressed. 

As soon as they were safe back with me they both ate some 
bread soaked in milk. 

The mother was very much dejected by their absence. When, 
after calling them in vain with her most caressing voice,and making 
pretence to play to entice them to come to her, she became con- 
vinced of their absence, she filled my rooms with agonised screams. 
She then begged to be let out to look for them in the court-yard, 
but soon came in again and began screaming and hunting about 
as before. She came up to me and got up on my knees, looked 
me fixedly in the eyes, and then curled herself up on the bed where 
the kittens often sleep with her. Her eyes went beyond the 
expression of profound despair; her eyelids quivered, a slight 
moisture covered the eyeballs, and at the inside corners there was 
the appearance of tears. There is no doubt that cats ery. 

I have several times noticed, but in a specially distinct manner 
to-day, on lifting them away from any place where they are com- 
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fortable, an instinctive, or perhaps intentional, tendency to lean 
either with the stomach or the paws, in order to remain fixed to 
the spot. An analogous movement may be noticed in young 
children, when one tries to take them out of the arms of some one 
they are fond of. I might no doubt have observed this fact in my 
kittens long ago. 

I was holding Mitis in my hands, and I lifted him near to his 
mother and Riquet; he made a precipitate movement to get 
down to them, instinct urging him to spring—and that all the 
more since he is now stronger ;—but his experience and his 
strength not sufficing to enable him to adapt his efforts to the 
distance he had to cross. Thus it is that falling from the bed 
often means in his case a bad attempt at jumping down. It is 
also possible that it is the example of his mother and big sister, as 
much as his increased strength, which suggests these somewhat 
impulsive bounds, which moreover belong to the organic habits of 
the species. The little unfledged bird also falls from its nest, when 
attempting a premature flight. 

Nothing in the shape of food comes amiss to Riquet: soup, 
meat, potatoes, pease, lard—he snaps at, and devours whatever he 
comes across and whatever is offered him; but one must beware 
of the little glutton’s sharp claws. Mitis takes his food more 
gently. 

18th June.—Riquet is playing with me on the sofa. A sole is 
placed on the table. The smell of the fish excites and puzzles 
him, for he does not know whence it comes; he travels over me 
in all directions, trying to follow the scent, and is soon perched 
up on my left shoulder, which is tolerably close to the table ; he 
works towards the table, and I stoop my shoulder to let him 
slide on to it. He rubs his nose first against a spoon and then 
against a glass ; the plate containing the sole is only a decimeter 
from the glass, but as he does not know that a plate contains 
food, and that it is from there that the savoury smell proceeds, he 
does not direct his steps towards it. Finally, however, he finds 
himself in front of the plate, puts his four paws on it, and 
instantly disposes himself to eat the whole fish. I instantly carry 
him off. What a small number of experiences he will need (two 
or three only I have determined) in order to adapt to actual 
practice these judgments and movements which unite instinctively 
with certain sensations. We call this reasoning in man, and, 
nevertheless, it closely resembles a piece of subjective mechanisin, 
which is blind at starting, and which adapts itself to objective 
representations with such promptitude, that consciousness seems 
to follow, not to precede, its operations. 

Whilst I was at my breakfast they climbed up my legs, and I 
had the weakness to let them stay for a moment on the table. 
They invaded my plate, Mitis going so far as to bite into the fish, 
and Riquet licking and gnawing the edge of the plate ; the smell 
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of the fish is so penetrating that he confuses it with the plate. 
Moreover, he has no idea of contuwining and being contained. 
Soon he comes across a mouthful of fish which I have prepared 
for him: he flattens himself out on the plate, and eats with 
courageous and deliberate precipitation, inclining his head now to 
the left, now to the right, sometimes closing his eyes from 
delight, but oftenest keeping them open and fixed attentive ly on 
the ‘plate,—one would say he was afraid of losing his precious 
morsel ; and here we see a result of the preservative instinct which 
he has received from his ancestors. 

Mitis has got into a round earthen pan, and from associa- 
tion of impressions tries to satisfy a need which he would not 
otherwise have felt. The vessel, however, being small, and his 
movements causing it to totter, he jumped out and ran off to his 
own pan. 

20th June.—Mitis suddenly springs from the table to the 
floor, first feeling his mother with the end of his paw, and then 
passing over her without touching her: is it a personal or a 
social motive which makes him act thus? Does he wish to avoid 
walking on ground that is not firm, or is he trying not to hurt 
his mother? In like manner will a horse, on the point of tramp- 
ling a live body, hastily withdraw his foot. 

They have been playing for a long time on my bed; before I 
go to sleep I shall carry “them to their own bed room, to their 
mother who awaits them somewhat s sadly. They came back into 
my room as soon as I did myself. I sit down in front of my 
table, they climb up along my legs, and I determine to place 
them back on my bed. Twenty miuutes later I reinstate them 
a second time in their domicile, but they do not stay there two 
minutes. I had just got into bed again when back they come, 
spring at the bed-cover, the chairs, “the wall, with a noise of 
scratching and rustling which excites them to continue their 
difficult ascent ; at the end of two minutes the siege is accom- 
plished, and I am seized upon, trodden over, scratched and onawed. 
I cannot be master in my own room except by shutting the door, 
at which, however, they come and scratch, but without much 
persistence. 

So there they are now. pretty well masters of their movements, 
taking headers to get down from the bed to the chair, from the 
chair to the floor, climbing up along the curtains and the 
tapestry, and even attempting to climb the furniture and polished 
objects. A few more days and their mode of descending will be 
less like tumbling, their ascents less like scrambling : they will 
spring and they will bound, and will be real individual cats. 

P. 


































BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPS AS AUXILIARIES 
TO THE NAVY. 


THE wealth, power, and prestige of the United Kingdom is, 
without doubt, mainly owing to its supremacy on the sea. This 
superiority can only be maintained by an efficient maritime force. 
For generations the British navy has been able to satisfy its 
multifarious requirements at home and abroad, and to deter any 
two or more foreign powers from encountering it in warfare. 
This service has, therefore, been regarded by all classes as the 
most estimable institution of the country, while assertions in 
derogation of its commanding strength have, until recently, been 
scouted as ridiculous or treated with silent contempt. 

Changes, however, of the most radical and most startling charac- 
ter have been effected within the last dozen years in the con- 
struction, armour, speed, and armament of men-of-war, and also in 
torpedo-boats, and their offensive and defensive equipments. The 
methods of maritime war have also during this brief interval been 
materially altered and rendered immeasurably more destructive 
than those they have superseded. Moreover, within the same 
time, much more work has accrued to the British navy, not only 
in defending additional colonial and further acquired protectorate 
territory, but in guarding against hostile attack about nine- 
tenths of the sea-borne commerce of the world, that is carried on 
by British ships, and which commerce includes about two-thirds 
of the provisions required for home consumption. 

Now, it has been repeatedly and correctly said that the 
immense interests required to be protected by our navy, is far in 
excess of those of all other first and second-class maritime powers, 
are such that the British navy ought to be stronger than any allied 
sea-forces which may fight against it. Recognising the impor- 
tance of this requirement, and that France, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy have increased the strength and efficiency of their respective 
navies much more than Great Britain has done in proportion to 
her relative necessities ; the vexed question now is, not whether 
our navy is more powerful than the possible allied furces which 
may engage it in warfare, but whether on account of the com- 
paratively defective state of such the United Kingdom is likely 
to lose its supremacy at sea. 
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A little more than two years ago a contemporary performed an 
appreciable service by informing “the public of the inferiority of 
our navy and the terrible losses which this country and her 
territorial possessions abroad would probably suffer if hostilities 
broke out with a formidable maritime power. The result of this 
notification created a general interest for a reformed navy, and a 
clamorous demand for such by a large class of influential persons. 
Some valuable accessions to its strength have since been made in 
response to this appeal, but not to anything like the extent as is 
necessary. Unfortunately, the feeling thus roused for a more 
efficient navy was suffered to wane more quickly than it was 
increased. This ill consequence was owing to the supineness of 
political speakers and the press on the subject within three 
months or so after the weakness of our navy had been fully 
pointed out. Public interest, however, for the improvement of 
the service was revived when an outbreak of war with Russia 
was imminent in April 1885. Within a few weeks, however, 
after the probabilities of hostilities with that power in the near 
future appeared remote, no further popular outcry to reform our 
navy was heard, and public feeling on the subject soon relapsed 
to its old and censurable state of lukewarmness. A praiseworthy 
attempt has again been made by Lord Charles Beresford and 
other naval authorities to kindle the enthusiasm of the masses in 
favour of our naval force being made adequate without delay for 
the prodigious work it has, and may have, to discharge. It is 
much to be regretted, nevertheless, that far too little attention 
has been devoted to the utilisation of steamships of the British 
mercantile marine to assist our men-of-war during hostilities with 
a leading maritime power or allied naval powers. As the subject 
is coming to the front for discussion, it is now opportune to treat 
upon .it more carefully than has hitherto been considered desir- 
able. 

If Great Britain declared war against a leading naval power, 
like France, many of her naval merchant ships, which would be 
available as hostile cruisers, would be at different parts of the 
world. She would, therefore, mainly direct her attacks against 
our commerce on the sea, and our Indian and colonial ports and 
coaling-stations, as this would not only be the mode of war- 
fare likely to prove of least loss to her, but would be the 
quickest means of injuring British interests and bringing us to 
terms with our enemy. As each man-of-war belonging to Great 
Britain has about six times as many merchant : ships to protect 
as each French war ship, and as France is not dependent for 
sea-borne provisions for home consumption to more than a small 
proportion of the extent to which the people of the United 
Kingdom are, she would require but very few, if any, of her 
cruisers and other men-of-war to protect commerce on the seas, 
and would, therefore, be able to use a great number in proportion 
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to the whole in capturing and destroying our merchant ships, 
and territorial possessions and coaling-stations abroad. The 
greatest number of British merchant ships consisting of sailing 
vessels and nearly all but the faster steamers would be compelled 
to lie in harbours to minimise their chances of capture and 
destruction. 

The most terrible loss which would probably result to our 
possessions abroad and our commerce on the seas would be 
occasioned by the armed cruisers of the enemy; and Franee 
possesses more of these Boa and building, of high speed in 
proportion to her other warships than Great Britain. The former 
power would, however, employ, in addition to her regular naval 
cruisers as sea-borne commerce destroyers the fastest steamers 
of her mercantile marine, armed with first-class, long-ranged 
breech-loaders, and manned by officers formerly belonging to her 
navy. Four of these ships, owned by the General Transatlantic 
Company, which have recently been built and are now running 
on their line between Havre and New York, are only capable of 
being excelled in speed by one steamer on the Cunard Line. 
The names of these splendid French liners are La Champagne, 
La Bourgogne, La Bretagne, and La Guscogne, and their oceanic 
speed-performances have astonished the merchant shipping com- 
munity. Two of them were built at St. Nazaire and two at 
Toulon, and are the most strongly constructed and the most 
suitable steamers for improvised armed cruisers in the world. 
Their coal-carrying capacity is very great, and their powers as 
improved destructive Alabamas in warfare would be immense. 
No British man-of-war can equal them in speed, and the coal 
endurance of the fastest cruisers in our navy, built and building, 
would not enable them to be propelled at their full speed for 
half the number of days that these celebrated transatlantic liners 
could be driven at with the ors they carry. La Normandie, 
running in the same line, is onl - about one knot less in speed 
to the four celebrated ships pn mentioned. Several of the 
better second-class special steamers of the French mercantile 
marine would also probably be employed to harass our sea-borne 
commerce, on account of their fuel endurance being so much 
better than any of the cruisers of the British navy. Among 
these merchant ships would properly be included Canada, 
France, Labrador, Amérique, and St. Germain, belonging to the 
last-mentioned company, and the Océanien, Melbourne, Natal, 
Yarra, Calédonien, Sydney, Salazie of, and four faster steamers 
in construction by, t he Messageries Maritimes Company. The 
last four ships will have a minimum speed of sixteen knots. 

Now, as Great Britain has not an efficient navy, or appears 

likely to have such, to protect her Indian and colonial posses- 
sions and commerce on the sea, although it may be adequate 
to detend the United Kingdom against the attack of a powerful 
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maritime enemy, it would be absolutely necessary to employ an 
immense number of our merchant ships to assist those of the 
navy if we went to war with a leading naval power, or allied 
second-class maritime powers. Indeed, but for the aid of our 
mercantile marine during such hostilities, nearly all our carry- 
ing trade would be transferred to a neutral flag, while the people 
of this country might be starved into submission, owing to 
the possibility of sea-borne provisions being treated as contra- 
band of war. 

Although merchant ships as armed cruisers will not be able to 
contend against men-of-war, and as one of the former would be 
likely to be sunk by any regular naval cruiser or well-armed 
gunboat; such mercantile marine steamers will be able to cope 
with the improvised cruisers of our enemy, and to capture and 
destroy the latter if of greater speed and equally well or better 
armed. As the fastest merchant steamers have a greater speed 
than any man-of-war, they would be able to safely retreat from 
the regular cruisers of the enemy as well as warn other 
merchantmen within a particular area of the probability of their 
being pursued by these warships. The former steamers would 
thus have a chance of saving themselves from attack. It is 
highly necessary that British merchant ships, to be used as 
armed cruisers and transports, should be well armed, otherwise, 
if they are of higher speed than the improvised better-armed 
cruisers of the enemy, the latter will prove the more formidable. 
The great disadvantage which this country had to submit to in 
connection with the merchant ships hired by the Admiralty for 
employment as naval cruisers during the Russian scare in 1885 
was the lack of efficient guns for these steamers. The arma- 
ment of such improvised cruisers should not only consist of the 
most efficient breech-loaders, but of machine and quick-firing 
guns. It has been thought impracticable, until very recently, to 
adequately protect the engines and machinery and other parts of 
merchant ships from projectiles. Attempts have been made to 
do so by packing coals in sacks. By the invention of the new 
composition called “ woodite,” for the prevention of the sinking 
of ships after being riddled by shot, possibly some means may be 
adopted in the near future to render fast merchant ships far more 
efficient as naval cruisers than hitherto. It is desirable also that 
our improvised cruisers and armed transports should be manned 
by men trained in naval exercise, though their steam machinery 
may be worked by the regular engineers and stokers. 

If hostilities broke out with a leading naval power, or allied 
powers, a great number of our merchant ships would be required 
to aid the navy for other purposes than armed cruisers and armed 
transports for carrying troops, horses, and war stores. Some of 
such additional auxiliaries of first-rate speed may be necessary as 
colliers to supply ironclads in action with fuel from the nearest 
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foreign coaling-stations. Others of less speed may be required to 
carry coal under convoy of naval cruisers from home ports to 
these stations ; and a third class to act as floating coal depots to 
accompany line-of-battle ships in hostilities. A fourth selection 
of merchantmen may be made as despatch steamers, and to carry 
torpedo-boats and other belligerent gear and engines. A further 
number of merchant ships may be called into service for supplying 
additional stores and provisions for the navy and troops on 
foreign stations. A few additional vessels of the mercantile 
marine may be employed as scouts or look-out ships for ironclads, 
while a small number of the slower trading vessels may be 
engaged as hospital ships, and some of the faster steamers with 
twin-screws used as tugs to tow disabled men-of-war into port. 

As our home coasts, ports, and harbours are very badly defended, 
consequent upon a lack of an adequate supply of torpedo boats, 
and the want of an eflicient system of sub-marine mining and 
of good coastguard ships and tenders to such, the employment 
of a large number of small merchant steamers of the fastest 
speed for protecting these coasts, ports, and harbours would be 
necessary, if we were at war with a formidable maritime force. 
These small steamers should be armed with the best rapid-firing 
guns and revolving cannons, and at least two long-ranged breech- 
loaders. Two or more of the most efficient torpedoes should be 
carried by each steamer and other facilities provided for launch- 
ing them. Much care would be required in their navigation, and 
men should be employed for this purpose who well know those 
parts of the coast patrolled by the ships in which they are 
employed, as all coast and harbour lights would be extinguished 
and the buoys removed during war. Many persons may think 
that our gunboats could be utilised for this purpose. In conse- 
quence, however, of their slow speed, and their general want 
of efficiency, they would not be suitable. By far the greater 
number of our gunboats and gunvessels are obsolete, and would 
almost be useless in warfare. 

An excellent system was adopted about twelve years ago, at the 
suggestion of Sir Ward Hunt, First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
render British merchant ships more suitable as naval auxiliaries. 
It was arranged that the Construction Department of the 
Admiralty should inspect, while building and upon trial trips, 
all the better kind of British mercantile marine steamers, so 
that those which were ascertained to be used as naval cruisers 
or transports were to be entered in a register termed the 
Admiralty List. Among other qualifications to entitle them to 
this selection it was stipulated that they should be divided by 
water-tight bulkheads. All the leading and higher second-class 
steamship companies, except two, willingly acceded to these 
structural requirements, notwithstanding the additional expenses 
they were subjected to by so doing, and now nearly four hundred 
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and fifty steamers having displacements exceeding a thousand tons 
have been entered on this list. Their speed ranges from 12 to 
184 knots, and many have a coal-carrying capacity to enable 
them to be propelled round the world at 124 knots, while the 
nine fastest can be driven at their maximum rate for about 
twelve or fourteen days without recoaling. The fuel endurance 
of the fastest British merchant ships is of prodigious importance 
when we consider that the Esmeralda, of the Chilian navy, the 
Giovanni Bausan, of the Italian navy, and the Vaniwa-Kan, and 
Takachiho-Kan, of the Japanese navy—the fastest cruisers in the 
world, and built by Armstrong & Co.—have not bunker space 
to carry more fuel than would be necessary to drive them at 
full speed for more than three or four days. 

During the expected war with Russia in 1885 the Admiralty 
chartered a great number of British merchant ships as naval 
cruisers and transports and several as tugs and small vessels. Of 
the ships engaged as armed cruisers were the Umbria and Oregon, 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, of 184 and 18 knots speed 
respectively ; the America, of the National Standard Company, 
and the Stirling Castle, belonging to Adamson and Ronaldson, 
of 18 knots speed; the Alaska and Arizona, belonging to Mr. 
W. Pearce, and running on the Guion Line, of 17 and 16 knots 
speed respectively ; the Rosetta and Massilia, of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, of 15 knots speed ; 
the Glenogle, of the British India Steamship Company, the 
Lusitania, of the Orient Steamship Company, the Moor, of the 
Union Stramship Company, and the Coptic, of the Oceanic 
commonly called the White Star Steamship Company, of 14 
knots speed; the Pembroke Castle, of the Castle Packets 
Company, and the Mexican, of the Union Steamship Company, 
of 134 knots speed ; and the Jndia, of the British India Steam- 
ship Company, and the Britannia, of the Pacific Steamship 
Company, of 13 knots speed. The sum paid for the hire of 
these steamers for the few months for which they were chartered, 
though large, is not excessive. The sum of £42,000 was given 
for the services of the Massilia, £39,590 2s 2d. for those of the 
Oregon, £37,804 8s. 1d. for the hire of the Mexican, £36,824 7s. 6d. 
for that of the Umbria, and £32,694 7s. 6d. for that of the Alaska. 
In consequence of the great depression in the shipping trade the 
payments which some of the Steamship Companies have received 
from the Government have come like windfalls, and enabled a 
few to pay a better dividend than they otherwise would have 
done. On the other hand, some of the Transatlantic Mail 
Steamships Companies have been gainers by increased passenger 
traffic on account of the recent Russian scare, and notably North- 
German Lloyd’s Company between Southampton and New York, 
and the White Star Line owners between Queenstown and the 
United States. The amount expended on the fitting of the 
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above-named ships as rf cruisers and their restoration 
for ordinary trade after the danger of the war scare ceased was very 
considerable. The Oregon cost £4,407 17s. 1d. to fit and 
£8,049 12s. 4d. to restore. The fittings of the Umbria cost 
£4406 15s. 9d. and her restoration £7,223 10s. 8d. Only 
£3,267 17s. ld. was expended for the fittings of the America, 
while her restoration charges were £5,640 18s. 5d. The amonnt 
incurred in the fittings of the Avizona and Alaska was 
£4,106 5s. for the former ship, and £4,453 13s. 4d. for the 
latter: while each of them cost £5,000 for their restoration. 
The greatest proportional difference in the cost of the fittings 
and restoration of the merchant cruisers is that of the P. and O. 
steamer Massilia, the expense of the fittings of this steamer 
amounted to — 2s. 10d. and the expense of her restoration 
to £5,019 17s. 6d. 

Now, several of the swifter British merchant steamers are not 
included in the number which the Admiralty hired as naval 
cruisers. The probable reason of this is, that their owners could 
not afford to charter them at the rates offered by the Government, 
having especial regard to the fact that.rival owners would injure 
their interests, if they did so, by abstr icting much of their regular 
my: traffic, a Repher inl portion of which they would retain 

iufter the cessation of the chartering by the Government of their 
ma ships. aa the swifter of the oceanic liners not 
hired by the Admiralty as armed cruisers are the Etruria of 
18 knots, and the Awrania of 17 knots speed, belonging to the 
Cunard Company ; the City of Rome of the Anchor Line; the 
Austral of 17 and the Orient of 164 knots belonging to the 
Orient Steamship Company; the Germanic and Britannic of 
the White Star Line; and the Arawa and Taismi of the Shaw 
Savill and Allan Line of 16 knots. 

When exigencies necessitate the use of British merchantmen 
to aid our men-of-war as armed cruisers, it 1s advisable that no 
steamers having a less speed than 14 knots should be employed 
for the purpose, as other foreign powers than France have 
several steamers swifter than half the number of British 
merchant ships which the Admiralty employed as armed 
cruisers during the last Russian war scare, and would conse- 
quently be able to give a good account of these low-chartered 
ships. Of the foreign swift merchantmen not belonging to 
France, the North-German Lloyd’s Steamship Company have 


on their transatlantic line the Aller, Trave, and Saale of 


about 174 knots, the HLms and Fider of 17 knots, and 
the Elbe, Werra, and Fulda of 162 knots; while the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company have on their North 
American line one steamer—the Hammonia capable of being 
propelled at 15 knots. On their Naples-Palermo-New York 
line the General Italian Navigation Company run the Vincenzo, 
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Florio, Washington, Archimede, Indipendente, and Gottardo, at 
about 14 knots. With forced draught and enclose stokehole, 
these built liners and the China, ‘Rabattino, Singapore, and 
Manilla, which are used on the line of this company to 
Bombay and Singapore, could all be driven at more than 14 
knots. The remainder of the foreign merchantmen of this speed 
and upwards are American steamers, and include the State of 
California, owned by the Pacific Coast Steamship Company of 
15+ knots, ‘the San Paolo and San Pedro of 14 knots, belonging 
to the Pacific Improvement Company ; and the Mewxico, Oaxaca, 
and Tamaulipas of about 144 knots, owned by the Mexican 
Transatlantic Company. There are, however, a great number of 
other purposes for which other British merchant steamers of 
inferior speed on the Admiralty List may be engaged to assist our 
navy during wars in the other capacities I have pointed out. 

A strong opinion prevails in favour of granting annual sub- 
sidiés to British mercantile ships which have been adapted to 
serve as auxiliaries to our navy during warfare, and to prohibit 
their transfer to foreign owners. This subject is now being 
investigated by the Admiralty and Post Office officials. Before 
any definite plan is decided as to the course of action to be 
adopted on this question, it is both just and advisable that 
the opinions should be. taken of a Select Committee of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, consisting partly of Admiralty 
constructors, partly of sbipbuilders, and partly of shipowners, 
all of whom are members of this Institution. Whatever plan 
this select body might recommend, would be, probably, one of 
equity and satisfaction to the public and all classes of the 
shipping community, 

“ XILIBREDOS. ” 











































“Most men are agreed,” says Isaac Walton, correctly expressing, 
no doubt, the prevailing opinion among contemporary bon-vivants, 

“ that the eel is a most lainty dish .» and he further assures us 
that it was esteemed by the Romans, “the Helena of their feasts, 
and the queen of palate pleasures;” nor, in days more recent, 
have its external attractions of form and colouring, elegant 
gyrations, its social and even, as we are told, affectionate disposi- 
tion, failed to secure for . the somewhat exaggerated admiration 
of a distinguished Fre " h naturalist—the Comte de Lacépede. 
Opinions such as these, however, have been far from universally 
held ; the Jews, great epicures in the matter of fish, were for- 
bidden by | Moses to eat of any species without scales or fins,— 


a prohibition probably referring to certain fishes of the Nile and 
Lake Tiberias, yet nage ied, however incorrectly, to eels, whose 
serpent-like form they held in abomination, and of whose flesh 


they refuse to partake ; and throughout the north of England and 
in Scotland, not less because of their peculiar conformation, than 
by reason of their supposed unwholesomeness, the prejudice 
against them is likewise rete. 

“Confused as may have been ‘the notions which prevailed among 
the Greeks and Romans with regard to the nature, origin, and 
habits of eels, honest Walton is correct enough when he assures us 
that they were held in much esteem as an ‘article of fashionable 
food. Thus, in the time of Aristophanes (B.C. 430), the price 
demanded for an eel from Lake C opais, in Boeotia (still famous for 
its eels) was as much as the equivalent of half a crown; and 
denunciations against contemporary fish rings, as seeking to 
convert luxurious cravings into a source of extravagant profit, 
were indulged in, even as among ourselves like murmurings are 
occasionally heard. The Greeks, at this time, served up eels with 
beetroot, and sometimes also boiled in salt and water with 
marjoram and other herbs; and among the Romans, they were 
kept at hand in fishponds ready for table ; and Pliny tells us that 
when the waters were troubled by storm and flood towards the 
autumn of the year, they were taken in considerable numbers in 
the Lago di Garda. 


The difficulty of grasping an eel has given rise to many a 
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proverb; “Every one knows,’ says Dr. Badham, “ that the 
attempt to hold an eel with the naked hand is as vain as to tr 
to detain a pig by the tail after it has been well soaped.” The 
fig leaf was used in ancient Egypt (where eating fish was pro- 
scribed, and the eel held in abhorrence as the embodiment of an 
evil demon) for the purpose of obtaining a firm grip; and the 
hieroglyphic representation of the eel held up by the tail is stated 
by Belzoni to have denoted a man engaged, as too many amongst 
us unfortunately are, in vain pursuit of mere desert mirages, 
which are only discovered to be illusions when we seek to draw 
from them the longed-for draught. 

Of fresh water eels indigenous to the British Isles, there are 
three species,—the sharp nose, the blunt nose or frog-mouthed, and 
the medium-nosed eel or snig, which is almost peculiar to the 
Hants and Worcestershire Avons. The first named is most 
common ; and the blunt-nosed eel is distinguished from the others 
by his foul feeding and exceeding fierceness, seizing his prey, in 
fact, much as a terrier does a rat, and being moreover coarse and 
worthless for the table. An eel weighing half a dozen pounds is 
considered a large fish, though Yarrell mentions having seen at 
Cambridge the skins of two of the sharp-nosed variety, captured 
in a fen dyke near Wisbech, sole tenants of their watery home, 
which weighed together no less than fifty pounds. In default of a 
sufficient supply of fish, eels will devour greedily worms, spawn, 
insects, etc., now and again assisting digestion by a nibble at 
cress or such other aquatic plant as may chance to come in their 
way. Volumes have been written, and theories the most extra- 
ordinary have at one time or other prevailed, on the subject of the 
birth of young eels. Thus, Aristotle, though correct enough in 
some of his information, for instance, as to their migration to the 
sea, nocturnal habits, and dislike to cold, yet believed they sprang 
from mud, and were the offspring of putrefaction ; while Pliny’s 
notion, that they rubbed themselves against rocks when the 
scrapings became endowed with life, was at least equally absurd. 
Walton suggests that they are bred, as Virgil supposed bees were 
produced, from the dead body of an ox; “ which seems probable,” 
he adds, “when we consider the stories told of barnacles and 
young goslings bred by the sun’s heat and the rotten planks of 
an old ship, and hatched of trees.’ Schewenckfield believed that 
they came from the gills of a carp; and Helmont gives the follow- 
ing strange recipe for their production :—‘“ Cut up,’ he recom- 
mends “two turfs covered with May dew, and lay one upon 
the other, grassy sides inwards, and thus expose them to the heat 
of the sun; in a few bours will spring from them an infinite 
quantity of eels;” and chopped horse hair thrown into water 
was, and in certain parts of the country still is credited with 
being a never failing source of their supply. An opinion, far less 
unreasonable, that eels were viviparous, was held until recent 
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years; now, however, there seems to be no room for doubting 
that they are oviparous, and shed their spawn by preference in 
the sand of .an estuary or harbour, about the month of April. 
Yet is it as equally certain that in many situations eels never 
migrate at all, but wax fat and flourish in ‘isolated ponds having 
no “communication whatever with the sea. At a meeting of the 
British Association, some few years ago, a gentleman stated that 
he observed, one August day, a number of young eels rise up 
through an opening in the sand in the bottom’ of a small stream 
and Mr. Young, digging during October in the banks of the 
River Shin, found the cround, at a depth of from five to fifteen 
inches, actually alive with young eels, some of them scarcely 
hatched. 

There are then, as it would seem, two annual migrations of 
eels, one from, the other towards, the sea; the tormer of young 


eel- lings i in early summer, the latter of the lar: ge eels, who, upon 
experiencing the cold of the autumn rains, ~ seek a return to 
warmer estuary water. ‘hese latter, unlike their offspring, but 


possibly having learned wisdom by painfully acquired experience, 
love darkness rather than light, so that their movements are 
arrested by the very faintest moonbeam. Not so the young eels 
or elvers, whose migration from the sea is described by all 
observers as a spectacle of remarkable interest. Firm believers 
in the virtues of Mr. Lincoln’s policy y of “ pegging away, these 
tiny creatures pursue the object they have in view with a 
dogged determination, not unworthy the imitation of the 
younger members of another and higher order of being. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, in July 1823, witnessed their ascent at Bally- 


shannon, and deseribes the mouth of the river under the fall as 
blackened by innumerable young eels, about the length of the 
finger, persistently urging their way up the rock by its side, 


Thousands, we are assured, fell victims to their resolve, yet, 


as though emulating the determination of the stormers of 
Badajoz, the survivors pressed onward over the moist bodies of 


the slain, using them indeed as an improvised scaling ladder, by 
whose aid their further onward progress might be “made good. 
Some, pushing their way through wet moss, or adhering to the 
carcasses of such of their brethren as had already perished, were 
observed attempting the ascent of perpendicular rock, nor were 
falls twenty feet in height barriers by any means inaccessible to 
the energy of these persevering little creatures. In some rivers, 
as the Thames and Severn, the migration is known as eelfare, ° 
of which elver is a possib le corruption. The baby eels journey 
by day and rest by night, and Mr. Jesse furnishes a delightful 
description of their passage up the Thames between April 30th 
and May 4th, 1832. They were about three inches in length, 
and it was estimated that from sixteen to eighteen hundred per 


* A.S. fare=to travel, as in way-farer, thorough-fare. 
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minute passed a given spot, the column advancing by one bank, 
and never by both sides at a time, at the rate of about a mile 
or a mile and a quarter per hour. Thus they journey, now 
resting beneath the shelter of a stone, now diving beneath the 
sand, at one time associated as in long ropes, at another pursuing 
their course promiscuously, yet ever “exposed to the hostility, if 
not of their own own race, at any rate of man. Thus we hear 
of young eels, no longer than a knitting needle, being conveyed 
by cartloads into Exeter to be fried into cake, of poultry being 
fed on them, and even of the land being manured with them. 
Frank Buckland, writing to the Field, June, 1863, describes how 
he received, through the kindness of a friend, four cakes, 
composed entirely of young eels which had come up to Langport 
on the river Parrett with the first flood tide of March :— 


‘‘They are about three or four inches long,” he continues, “ and came in a continual 
shoal about eighteen inches wide, without cessation for some days, always against the 
stream, and close to the left bank. Women catch them at night by means of a 


canvas bag attached to a loop at the end of a long stick to which is fixed a lantern. 
They are thrown into a tub of water which cleanses them, then boiled and pressed 
into cakes which are cut into slices and fried, making the most delicious food. 


Sometimes they are so numerous that the people feed pigs with them.”’ 


At the flood-gates of the waterworks at Norwich, and at the 
locks at Teddington and Hampton, the young eels have been 
observed actually scaling the wooden supports. Many die and 
stick to the posts, o others climb a little higher to meet ere long 
the fate of their quondam companions; yet, after a w hile, a 
layer of glutinous corpses is formed from this forlorn hope, 
adhering to which those who come after are ultimately enabled 
to triumph over the difficulties of the passage. A still more 
curious instance of the means which eels will employ to 
accomplish their migrations, is recorded by Mr. Couch. In the 
neighbourhood of Bristol he tells us of a pond immediately 
adjacent to a running stream, but separated from it by a bank 
on which was a large tree, whose overhanging boughs dipped 
into the waters of the pool. By means of these branches the 
young eels climbed into the tree, and dropping thence into the 
stream beneath, migrated to far-distant waters. In Ireland hay- 
bands are sometimes suspended over the rocky parts of rivers, 
and the eels thus assisted in overcoming such obstacles as might 
otherwise serve to bar their passage. 

Eels have many enemies, as otters, polecats, rats, waterfowl,— 
such as herons and swans—to say nothing of the carnivorous pike 
and salmon, king of freshwater fish. The polecat is a most 
expert fisherman, and shrewdly tracks out the eel’s retreat, what 
time, during the prevalence of severe and long-continued frost, 
they ascend the field ditches and open drains. At such seasons, 
in search of his prey, he will halt at every opening in the ice, 
and, carefully inserting his forepaw, feel about for any eels who 
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may have approached the aperture for air; and traces may not 
seldom be found which prove incontestably that the wily angler 
has succeeded in dragging forth his victim. Rats, too, have been 
observed patiently seated by the water’s edge, near the mouths 
of drains, engaged in “ contemplative recreation,” to reappear ere 
long on terra firma with a good-sized eel, whose struggles, by no 
means unfrequently, compel the whilom successful captor to let 
fall his prey once again into the water. Nor is the result 
altogether a foregone conclusion when heron and eel strive for 
victory and life ; more than one instance being known in which 
the agony of the fish, pierced by the bird’s powerful bill, has 
caused it so to twine itself around the neck of its foe that flight 
has been hindered, even if death have not ensued ; nor indeed is 
an active eel very easily induced to enter, much less to remain 
within, the capacious stomach of the cormorant. 

Among British fishes the eel is the solitary instance exempli- 
fying the adventurous gipsy habits of certain tropical types. As 
the shoals of young elvers ascend the rivers in countless numbers, 
detachments will break off from the main body at each tributary 
or affluent, leaving the central column to wriggle onward up the 
original channel, and setting forth on fresh exploring expeditions. 
Scenting, as it were, the pools from far, the little eel-lings 
hesitate not to strike boldly across country towards water 
entirely separated from that which served as their former high- 
way. So, also with eels, who have attained to months, if not 
years, of discretion, and whose ponds have dried up beneath the 
malign influences of the Dog Star: these make for the nearest 
fresh water, their gills meanwhile moistened from a pouch-like 
distention of the skin about the neck, which they fill with water, 
so carrying a sufficient supply along with them. Dr. Hastings * 
tells us how a friend of his was walking in his park one evening, 
when his attention was called to a fine eel quietly making his 
way through the long grass, and, on further examination, a con- 
siderable number were discovered leisurely proceeding towards 
arange of stews from the sheet of water whence they had set 
out. At such times eels have been taken on land by means of a 
hook baited with worm, and set to catch birds; others have been 
discovered cut in two by the scythe ; and others again have been 
known to devour peas newly sown, of which it is said that they 
are passionately fond. 

Keels are capable of some degree of domestication. They are 
attracted, it is pretended, by music and agreeable scents; and 
when kept in ponds, and so prevented from joining in the 
autumnal migration of their kind, will come to the surface on 
the approach of anyone whose appearance they recognise, and 
even play with the fingers of those to whom they are accustomed. 
In Otaheite, where they are fed until they attain an enormous 


* “ Natural History of Worcestershire,” |’ 134. 
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352 EELS. 
size, they will rise to the surface at the sound of a whistle, and 
eat with confidence from a familiar hand. 

When Terracina, an Italian seaport, was besieged by the Turks, 
the inhabitants, we are told, vowed an annual tribute of twenty 
thousand eels to St. Benedict, if he would intercede for them in 
their hour of danger. So potent was the influence of the eels, or 
so keen the remembrance of byegone gastronomic delights, that, 
in the course of very few days, the siege was raised ; the promise 1 
tribute being oratefully handed over to the monks even down 
to modern times. 

In ourown country, Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
assures us that, as ‘early as the fifth century, a portion of the 
marshy lands was regularly appropriated to the breeding of eels: 
and when Archbishop Thomas & Becket travelled in France no 
less a sum than one hundred shillings was expended on a single 
dish of the fish for his grace’s table. Ely is said to be named 
from’ the fact that the rents were formerly paid in eels, the lords 
of the manor being entitled to upwards of a hundred thousand 
annually, and in the time of Henry VII., the fisheries of Sion 
Abbey (supposed to have comprised the well-known Eel-Pie 
Island) formed no inconsiderable portion of the resources of the 
establishment. 

Despite all the interest evinced in these delicacies, their con- 
sumption was never considered to be altogether favourable to 
health. Thus Fuller remarks, “ Grant them never so good, excess 
is @ Venomous sting in the most wholesome flesh, fish, or fowl ;” 
and an ancient medical work of some repute furnishes the follow- 
ing advice :— 


“Who knows not physic, should be nice and choic 
In eating eels, because they hurt the voice ; 
Both eels and cheese, without good store of wine 


Well drunk with them, offend at any time.” 


The Lake of Commachio, near Venice, whence eels are forwarded 
to all parts of Italy, is perhaps the most celebrated source of 
supply in modern times. Kels are absolutely essential to the 
complete happiness of the good people of Naples on Christmas 


Eve. 


“The battle of hard bargain is fought with —_ to-day ” (says an eye-witness) “and 
the subject of contention is eels. Not a biped but hopes to eat them in some fashion 
or other. The dispensers of the delicacy occupy either side of the Toledo, from end to 
end, and there display the snake-like forms of their slippery merchandise in every 
possible pose : some suspended over the booths, wriggle round the poles to which they 
are attached ; others, half-flayed, to demonstrate the whiteness of the flesh, undulate 
their slimy coils by thousands in large open hampers ; and while some are swimming, 
but in vain, for their lives in wooden troughs of cold water, others are fizzing and 
sputtering in the midst of hot grease, in large frying pans over the fire. Customers 
are incessant in their demands, and every man, woman, and child carries home eels 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and many an intermediate meal besides. 


The London market is principally supplied from Holland, and 
Mr. Mayhew estimated that ten millions of eels were annually 
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sold in Billingsgate. He thus describes a visit to some Dutch eel 
boats :— 

“The holds are fitted up with long tanks of muddy water, and the heads of the fish 
are seen breathing on the surface. Wooden sabots and large porcelain pipes are 
ranged round the ledges, and men, in tall fur caps, with high cheek bones and rings 
in their ears, walk the decks. In the centre of the boat are the scales, one side fitted 
with a conical bag to hold the eels, and the other with weights and pieces of stone 
to make up for the extra draught of water hanging about the fish. When a skiff load 
of purchasers arrives, the master Dutchman takes his hands from his pockets, lays 
down his pipe, and seizing a sort of long-handled landing net, scoops from the tank 
a lot of eels. The purchasers try to beat down the price, and it is not until after 
much chaffering that a bargain is struck.”’ 

Queen Elizabeth conferred a right of free mooring upon these 
Dutch boats,—a privilege of which they have ever since evinced 
the utmost disposition to avail themselves. 

The skin of the eel is remarkably tough, and the property of 
making the hair grow has been attributed to it when used as 
a fillet; in Tartary it is employed, after having been oiled, as a 
substitute for glass in windows. When stripped from the body, 
as is done in some countries when the fish is prepared for cooking, 
it is used for a bag or purse, thus Falstaff :— 

“You might have trussed him and all his apparel into an eel-skin.” 

2 Henry IV., iii., 2. 
And among the ancient Romans it was used as a means of enfore- 
ing discipline in schools and employed as a whip for naughty 
boys, which applications of the eel-skin survived until later days, 
if we believe Rabelais :—“ Whereupon his master gave him such 
a sound lash with an eel-skin, that his own skin would have been 
worth nothing to make bagpipe bags of.” 

The sensibility of touch, in the tail, by which these fish are able 
to ascertain the nature of the boundaries within which they are 
confined, and thence so to apply the hand-like tail as to grasp the 
edge and lift the body over, or to hold on as in rapid waters while 
waiting for any food which the stream may bring down, is due 
to an additional heart which appears to communicate with 
the spinal column, visible, says Dr. Marshall Hall (1831), even to 
the naked eye, in the tail of the eel, and whose influence con- 
tinues long after that of the pulmonic heart has been removed. 
Nor is the action of the one in any way connected with that 
of the other, for while the caudal heart beats but sixty, the beats 
of the pulmonic heart are one hundred and sixty per minute. 

The unfortunate external resemblance between eels and serpents 
(the internal arrangement and character of the skeletons being 
essentially different), has been taken advantage of by Sir Thomas 
More in his well-known illustration of the uncertainty attendant 
on post-nuptial happiness. 


“T would compare” (he says) “ the multitude of women that are to be chosen for 
Wives unto a bag full of snakes, having among them a single eel; now if a man should 
put his hand into this bag, he may chance to light on the eel ; but it is a hundred 
to one he shall be stung by a snake.” 


W. F. NELSON. 
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MARCH BLOSSOMS. 


I, 


GATHERING the buds of blue-eyed March, 
Yonder I see her now: 

The wild white violets at her feet, 
The robin on the bough. 


II. 


I, too, must gather the blooms of spring ; 
Ah there! I have it now— 

The look that lights, like sudden fire, 
Her lip and cheek and brow. 


Il. 
We are but gathering early flowers: 
What think of it now, 
Ye wild white violets at our feet, 
Thou robin on the bough ? 


SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER, 


























“LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 


A Povel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ** Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,’’ “* Played Out,” ** Eyre of Bleadon,” 
** Allerton Towers,’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
BECAUSE I LOVE YOU. 


CoNSTANCE herself had a slight twinge of compunction for the 
impatient dislike she had allowed herself to display towards Mr. 
Conway presently, and as soon as she felt compunction she was 
generous enough to express it. 

“Do forgive my pettish incivility, Mr. Conway; the truth is, 
the cobs were pulling so hard at the moment and my rings were 
cutting my fingers so sharply, that I thought it more than prob- 
able we should have gone over that bank at the turn by the 
corner of the Clay-works tramway. Now the danger is passed, 
and I’ve a clear road before me I’ll refuse the cape more politely. 
I really don’t need it, thank you. I will ask you to be kind 
enough to hoid it till we make our halt at Dartmeet.” 

He stretched forward until he could look up into her glowing 
happy face. 

“Why do you repulse me’so invariably ?” he muttered, “ why 
am I sorepellent to you? If I were a leper you could not shrink 
from me more determinately than you do.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, and please sit up,” she replied, “T 
can’t manage the cobs while you disturb and worry me, and they 
take advantage of the least thing and pull, and then my rings 
cut my fingers and make me miserable and almost helpless. 
Please sit up.” 

“What's the matter, Con?” her cousin cried. “Are you confid- 
ing to Mr. Conway that you're tired of driving, if so, change 
places with me.” 

“ Yes, gladly,” Constance said, hastily, at the same trying to 
check her horses. Then it occurred to her that after all the move 
would only result in a change of evils, for Bella was sitting 
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opposite to Mr. Conway, and Constance knew, from revolting 
experience, that he would take advantage of the opportunity of 
steadily glaring into her face without intermission until they 
came to their halting-place. This reflection caused her to drive 
on rather desperately, at a pace that obliged Mr. Conway to draw 
back into the waggonette as he exclaimed, in some alarm, 

“Don’t you think you had better take off your rings, you’re so 
likely to let the reins slip; fast driving on these rough roads is 
reckless foolhardiness in my estimation.” 

“Connie knows what she’s about,” Colonel Hillier said, con- 
tentedly ; “you needn’t be alarmed, she won’t upset us; still if you 
take my advice, my dear, you'll take off your rings, before your 
poor little fingers get wounded.” 

“ Allow me to take charge of them,” Mr. Conway said, eagerly, 
far too eagerly for an elderly man, more than one of the party 
felt. But Connie had no alternative, for Belle refrained from 
holding out a helping hand, and Colonel Hillier and Marcus were 
both out of reach. Accordingly the rings—several massive gold 
ones and one magnificent brilliant—were consigned to Mr. Con- 
way’s care, and grasped by him with nervous, feverish haste. 

“1 thought good form forbade the wearing of diamonds in the 
morning ? Excuse me, I merely ask. for information. I am 
ignorant of such matters.. Diamonds and the ways of fair gentle- 
women are almost unknown things to me.” 

Conway made the remark with a gloomy pathos, a subdued 
and settled melancholy air that was essentially his own. And 
Constance, pitying him for that ignorance to which he pleaded 
guilty so dejectedly, condescended to explain the appearance of 
the diamond ring at that hour. 

“Qh, one can wear them any time you know now, they've 
never out of season, but I shouldn’t have worn that monster to 
drive in if I had remembered I had it on when we started. 
Uncle, I forgot to tell you, I’ve made up my mind not to have 
my diamonds reset. I'll wear them as my mother wore them.” 

“Oh, Con! they’d look three times as fine in the razor-edge 
setting,” Bella Hillier interrupted, but Constance shook her head 
and declared they “ looked quite fine enough for her as they 
were.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you keep the Brymer diamonds at 
Glade,’ Mr. Conway asked earnestly. 

“That I do, and not in a strong box either,” the girl laughed. 
“ Who's to take them, I ask? They repose in comfort and luxury 
in the aromatic recesses of an old Florentine cabinet in my 
room.’ 

“Fifty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds ought to be at 
your bankers, not at a lonely house in South Devon,” Mr. 
Conway said, gloomily. 

“Uncle doesn’t think so, do you?” Constance asked, turning 
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her head over her shoulder and appealing to Colonel Hillier, “he 
was my guardian, you know, and he has never objected to my 
keeping my diamonds to look at. The servants have their safety 
at heart quite as much as I have, and we have no burglars 
about.” 

“It’s ill-advised, very ill-advised to keep them carelessly as 
you do,” Mr. Conway said, thoughtfully. Then presently he 
added, looking Marcus straight i in the face as he spoke. “ For all 
you know to the contrary your apparently devoted servants may 
be in league with some innocent-looking acquaintance of your 
own, who, under pressure of monetary loss and wrong, might be 
tempted to become criminal——.” 

“Conway’s clearly suggesting that I shall try to collar your 
diamonds in order to recoup myself for the cheque my clerk has 
forged in my name,” Marcus said, laughingly, and Conway 
laughed almost hysterically, as he repudiated the idea of enter- 
taining such a notion. 

“Though with Princetown so close to us we ought not to jest 
about crime, or joke about our superiority to temptation; many 
a wretched man eating his heart out in unavailing remorse in 
that earthly hell owes his downfall and degradation to one 
moment’s ungovernable longing for some fancied good or pleasure 
that, like Dead Sea fruit, tempts the eye and turns to ashes on 
the lips when grasped and tasted,’ he said ceasing from unseemly 
hilarity and beconiing sadly serious in a spasmodic way that 
made his companions feel rather awkward. 

“Tf the desire for diamonds drove a hitherto respectable and 
high-principled man into burglarious ways, I should not pity 
him ; he’d deserve to eat his heart out in unavailing remorse in 
his earthly hell,” Marcus answered, and Mr. Conway smiled 
contemptuously as he muttered,— 

“¢Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ I 
have known men of stouter moral calibre even than yourself, 
Master Marcus, who have fallen first into folly and then into 
crime, for an equally glittering, but far more worthless thing than 
a diamond and that is a fair, false woman’s smile !” 

“ How I detest stock phrases, such as ‘ fair, false woman’s smile,’ ” 
Constance said, impatiently. 

“T am unfortunate in not choosing subjects of conversation that 
find favour in your sight, Miss Brymer,” Mr. Conway leant forward 
again as he spoke with sarcastic politeness, but his eyes which 
were riveted on Constance’s bonnie face, expressed a hungry 
rapacious admiration for her, which Marcus Gwynn recognised 
for the first time. 

“The old ass is in love with her,’ the younger man thought 
scornfully ; “all his semi-morbid, semi-sentimental reflections about 
crime and the causes that conduce to it, are merely striking illus- 
trations of what he would wish her to understand he would be 
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ready to do and dare for her sake. The poor old boy is very far 
gone, and by Jove! how Connie loathes him !” 

He was correct in all his assumptions, but injudicious in allow- 
ing a certain self-satisfaction to pervade the manner he displayed 
towards his guardian. 

“The young brute sees that I’m madly in love with the girl 
and triumphs over me, being sure of her himself. Curse him !— 
God forgive me for all I shall be led by my love for her to do. If 
I fall there will be no forgiveness for me.” These were a few of 
the thoughts that tossed and surged about in Mr. Conway’s mind, 
as he sat huddled up in the corner of the waggonette close to 
Constance’s right elbow. But outwardly he was intensely re- 
spectable, reserved, and calm,in a moody way that was suggestive 
of some secret sorrow and much pious resignation. 

“ Dartmeet at last !’’ Constance cried, joyously, as they drove up 
to the little cottage where shelter at least is attainable at all times 
though food may be wanting. “ What a relief, isn’t it ?” the girl 
went on, “our relations have been so strained ever since the 
criminal element crept into our conversation.” 

Marcus was holding cut his hands to her, and she was preparing 
to spring down from the box-seat, as she spoke, but suddenly she 
checked herself. Mr. Conway had interposed, and extended his 
arms to receive her. 

“Stand back, Mr. Conway,” she said, indignantly, “I don’t want 
to balance myself a moment longer in this shaky position, while 
the horses are being taken out, and I don’t want to knock you 
down ; stand back, please ! ” 

“My arms are strong enough to hold you,’ he said, and there 
was a mixture of pathos and gloom in his tones that had an inde- 
scribably irritating effect on Constance. 

“Strong enough to hold me!—perhaps .so, if I were weak 
enough to trust myself to them,” she said impatiently, and then 
as Marcus came nearer, she put her hand on his shoulder and 
sprang to the ground. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gwynn, I was quite tired of fluttering in 
mid-air.” 

“ And glad to avail yourself of so powerful a physical prop as 
Mr. Marcus Gwynn ?” 

“ Yes, very glad, Mr. Conway,” the girl said firmly. 

“ Exactly so! ‘gay youth loves gay youth,’ till satiety sets in! 
then it is sometimes glad to turn to trustier maturity.” 

“ Is maturity trustier ?” Constance asked, then before Conway 
could answer, she added quickly, “ I doubt it, at any rate I admit 
I do prefer gay youth.” 

The next moment she was running along with Marcus by her 
side towards the meeting of the two Darts, forgetful of everything 
save that the sun was bright in the heavens above her, that she 

was loving and loved! and that the man she loved was by her side. 
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“Qld Conway was prosier than usual this morning,” Marcus 
remarked as he stood at the junction of the two streams with 
Constance, alone in blissful idleness. They had made no pretence 
of taking their fishing-rods. To each it was enough to be with 
the other!” 

“T don’t think he was prosier, but he was more melodramatic 
than usual, and that’s worse,” Constance replied, wearily. “That 
man, with his gloom, and his sensitiveness, and his sardonic 
suggestions, and his temptations and remorses, is a little too 
trying for me to be patient with him, or civil to him for ten 
consecutive minutes.” 

“T may as well confess that when he tries to bring those 
attributes of his to bear upon you, he exercises me equally, and 
the conviction that he was trying to do so flashed upon me just 
now as he was sketching out possible motives for crime.” 

“ He's always trying to do it. I wish, without seeming bold or 
boastful, I could make you understand how that man has wearied 
me, and worried me, and made me feel both sick and savage by 
his pertinacious pursuit of me. He’s always saying and looking 
things that make me feel foolish and furious, but he doesn’t do or 
say anything that I can quarrel with outright.” 

’ Marcus was beginning impetuously, 
when Mr. Conway’s voice struck in close behind them, 

“T have brought you your rod, Miss Brymer ; shall I return 
your rings to you now ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then allow me to put them on.” 

And then before the girl could resist he had grasped her hand 
and was putting one of the thick plain gold rings on the third 
finger of her left hand, saying mockingly as he did so, 

“With this ring, I thee wed, and I can more truly add, ‘ with 
my body I thee worship. ’ 

“T loathe and hate such jokes,” Constance cried in rage and 
scorn, and almost shame, as she tore her hand away from him. 
“ How can you degrade yourself by uttering such gross folly, Mr. 
Conway ? How can you try to make a girl like me shrink from 
and despise you who are old enough to be my father ?” 

“Because I love you,” he whispered as he pressed nearer to her, 
and something in her face made Marcus Gwynn long to throttle 
his guardian, though he had not heard that gentleman’s last words 
to Constance. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVE LEADS TO MADNESS. 


“ DuNCAN CONWAY, you are a fool! Worse than this, you are a 
sinful fool on the brink of a frightful fall. God help and for- 
give me! the temptation is too great, the trial stronger than my 
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strength! the punishment will be proportionately heavy, despite 
all my prayers.” 

This was what Mr. Conway was muttering to himself presently, 
as he sat at the border of the cloth that had been spread on a 
bank to form their dining-table, his melancholy gaze fixed watch- 
fully on Constance and Marcus who were openly enjoying their 
luncheon and proximity to one another. The miserable, self- 
engrossed man made no effort now to keep up the appearance of 
taking any interest either in his old friend Colonel Hillier, or his 
“young pet,” as he sometimes called her, Bella. All his dark, 

reary, semi-puritanical, semi-passionate soul looked out devour- 
ingly on the bright, handsome young pair whom he was ready to 
sacrifice that soul to rend asunder. ll his intellect—and he 
had a fine one—was bent on the elaboration of a scheme by 
means of which he should separate Constance from Marcus 
Gwynn without bringing odium or suspicion of any kind on 
himself. His whole inward man was in revolt against those 
outward conditions of religion, morality, and respectability which 
had all his life appeared to environ him. And he knew that his 
case was evil, and instead of striving to arm himself by means of 
genuine repentance and hearty prayers, he sought to exonerate 
himself by invoking curses on those who caused his weakness to 
waver towards criminality. 

In other words, he called down Heaven’s wrath on the “ head 
of the woman who was tempting him,” though she was doing it 
unwillingly and unconsciously; and on the head of the man 
who was by sheer force of contrast making him (Duncan Conway) 
more obnoxious in her eyes than he would otherwise have been. 

“Am I ‘a leper,’ that you turn from me with loathing?” he 
had asked her once in his exasperation. In justice to his per- 
sonnel it is only fair that his question should be answered in the 
negative by a description of him being given. 

A spare figure, under the middle height, slightly stooping, 
rather at the neck than the shoulders, as if his head were 
always bent forward in eager search and inquiry into something ; 
a keen visage with strongly accentuated features, over which the 
brown, dry-looking skin seemed tightly drawn; a pair of earnest 
large dark grey eyes that gazed steadily and scrutinisingly, and 
generally coldly and superciliously at all things; but that were 
wont to almost flame when they rested on Constance Brymer’s 
rich womanly charms; a gentlemanly, reserved, cynical manner 
and habit of address; fastidious neatness in every detail of his 
highly respectable black broadcloth suit ; wiry acquisitive hands, 
and, lastly, one of the fullest and most sensuous underlips that 
ever man possessed as an outward sign that he had a devil within 
him that would take a great deal of conquering before he could 
be effectually cast out. 


For many women, this man, with his contradictory manner, 
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and eyes, and mouth, had held a singular charm. His voice 
had a good deal of melody in its melancholy well-modulated 
variations. His sneer was always so aptly and neatly worded, 
that it had a subtle fascination for those at whom it was not 
directed. Believing, as he did, that all women were to be won 
through their vanity, if not through their senses, he fed the 
former liberally with insidious flatteries, and compliments that 
always had a crisp, judicious, truthful flavour about them. Few 
people knowing him in these latter days of affluence and quiet, 
easily-sustained fastidiousness, suspected that in the days of his 
youth he had nearly been submerged in the waters of poverty 
and passion. Having seen and coveted a beautiful girl in a 
lower rank of life than his own, he had married rather than lose 
her. His marriage had incensed his own family, who had left 
him to “sustain his wedded happiness by his own exertions,’ as 
they phrased it. Stung by this treatment he had, while the love 
glamour lasted, let himself sink on to a lower level, where for a 
time love was enough with the proverbial bread and cheese. But 
as soon as his low-born, under-bred, illiterate, true-hearted wife 
bored him, he made an aim for himself in his hitherto neglected 
profession, his chief object in doing so being to forget her and the 
romantic episode of their marriage as completely as possible. 
Luckily for him, and happily for herself, the poor woman saved 
him all trouble by dying, and from that day he had soared suc- 
cessfully, unhampered by any legal ties with women. 

But at last there dawned on his horizon one who, in her dis- 
regard of his desperate desire for her, revenged all the lightly 
inflicted injuries and scorns, the hard indifference and bitter 
shame-repented-of disappointments he had inflicted upon and 
shown to her predecessors. 

The biter was bit! the betrayer baffled! but, alas! the destroyer 
was not destroyed yet ! 

“God will put a power in my hands that will compel her to 
become my wife,” he said to himself impiously, as he watched 
Constance helping Marcus to mix a lobster salad in happy un- 
consciousness of the prayer that was being proffered against her. 
‘And when once she’s my wife that puppy shall never touch her 
hand again.” Then he almost writhed as he saw the puppy in 
question not only touch it, but press it very unmistakably, as a 
wooden spoon passed from her possession into Marcus’s, in the 
course of the correct mixing of the mayonnaise. 

They none of them had any special or overpowering desire to 
pursue crime to its headquarters at Princetown; but somehow or 
other the wish which in each individual was weak, seemed rather 
strong when all expressed it, however faintly. | 

“Tt seems a pity as we only about six miles from the prison not 
to go over it, doesn’t it, uncle?” Constance suggested; and 
Marcus seconded her proposal at once. 
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“T have heard that it is quite too pathetic to hear the prisoners 
sing hymns in chapel. Do you think we could get there for 
a service, father ?’’ Belle asked. 

“There's very little pathos in the stories of the majority of 
criminals if you come to inquire into them,’ Mr. Conway said 
carelessly. “The ‘interesting criminal’ is a being who only 
exists in ladies’ novels. The real article is a mere i; snorant brute 
of either the stolid clod, or bloodthirsty prize- -fighter type, if of 
the lower orders ; and if of a better class, he’s usually a fool, as is 
proved by his being found out. Briefly, they all deserve what 
they have got in the way of punishment and degradation. 
There's pathos if you like in the story of the victims of either 
their fraud or their brutality.” 

“You're not a very pitiful man, Mr. Conway,’ Belle Hillier 
remonstrated. “You can’t make any allowance for a sudden fit 
of passion in which a manslaughter may have been committed, or 
for the temptation that a man out of mney with perhaps a 
starving wife and family, has had to commit a burglary.” 

* Indeed, I have not a grain of pity for one of them,” he said 
sternly. 

“How perfect you must feel yourself to be,” Constance said, 
turning her unsmiling face towards him coldly. How he smarted 
under her accusing eyes! Was it possible that already she 
fathomed ? No; impossible! Her remark simply had refer- 
ence to his vain, pertinacious pursuit of herself, for which surely 
she at least ought to feel tolerance and gratitude, even if she 
could not reciprocate the feeling that prompted it. 

“She shall feel it, or feign it, in time, Duncan Conway,” he told 
himself, and his eyes dilated as he glared at her in a way she 
hated. 

“Well, if you have no sympathy, no common human pity or 
feeling for them, don’t go and look at the prison at Princetown ; 
stay here, and fish by yourself,” Belle said. But this he objected 
to do, feeling that it was better to watch what went on between 
Constance and Marcus, than to madden himself with imaginary 

ictures of their “ gentle dalliance ” in their absence. 

“T shall go,” he said, “if only that I may be near to have the 
chance of drying Miss Brymer’s tears if they fall too fast at the 
sight of some young, good-looking malefactor working in chains ; 
but prepare yourself for a disappointment, Miss Br ymer . the 
prison garb equalises personal appearance wonderfully. Youth 
and good looks and gentlemanly bearing are all levelled down to 
the common convict cut by the common ‘convict dress.” 

“I got the only notion I have concerning convicts from the one 
who ‘hugged’ himself and frightened poor “little Pip into stealing 
from Mrs. Gargery, in ‘Great Expectations,” Constance said. 
“What a dear, grateful fellow that convict was. Thanks to him, 

I shall see possible good in every one of them.” 
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“Perhaps some day or other you may have Marcus's forging 
clerk pointed out to you in a gang,’ Mr. Conway went on with 
erim jocosity ; “the element of personal interest would come in 
there : he would not be the rose, but he would have been 
near it.” 

“Tt would kill me to see any one I’d ever known there,’ Con- 
stance replied thoughtfully. 

“Even if you had not liked or loved that one?” 

“Ah! I was only thinking of the liked and the loved,” the 
girl answered blushing ; but looking at him unflinchingly. “ You 
said he would not be the rose, and I only thought if it were the 
rose, it would kill me.” 

“The rose being represented by ——,” 
checked himself as Constance said coldly, 

“You press enquiry too far, Mr. Conway; you forget that you 
and I have never been on such friendly terms as would lead me 
to tell you my closest secret before it’s told to all the world.” 

“Sparring again with Conway, Connie?” her uncle asked. 
“’Pon my word, Conway, if you had been a young fellow, I 
believe you two would have ended by falling in love; you're 
always half fighting.” 

“Yours is a remarkably happy suggestion,’ Conway replied 
drily, “ put before us in the most gratifying way for me. Aren’t 
you going to take the reins?” he added to Constance, as she got 
into the waggonette and motioned to Marcus to take,his place by 
her side. | 

“No. I resign them to Belle ; you will still have a lady-whip 
to lavish your attentions upon. How this moor mist damps 
one,’ she went on, and then her little umbrella went up and 
interposed its thick surface between herself and Conway’s 
devouring glance. 

Under cover of that friendly shade Marcus showed her a letter 
from his mother he had not had time to read before starting. 

“Look here,” he said, pointing out a passage in it, and Con- 
stance read, 

“You know how fond I am of having young girlsabout me. I 
have sent for Olivia, not that Miss Payne ever allows me to feel 
lonely, but blood is thicker than water, and I long to have my 
brother’s child with me. You must soon come home and help me 
to amuse her. If you come home heart-free all the better, for I 
know Mount-Hawke will give her to you gladly.” 

“Who's Mount-Hawke?” Constance asked, while a slight 
tingling sensation beset her. 

“Lord Mount-Hawke, my mother’s brother.” 

“ Qh, and he will gladly give you his daughter, will he?” 

“J shall never ask him for her, Connie. “You know that,” he 
whispered, and the character of the tingling changed from vexa- 
tion to delight. 


he questioned, and 
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“ You had better write and tell your mother so,” she laughed 
softly ; “it may save disappointment.” 

“ When I have told you something else, I shall.” 

“ What is she like—pretty ? ” 

“ My cousin Olivia? Oh, fairish. A dear little, jolly, good- 
tempered, warm-hearted Irish girl.’ 

“ And the daughter of Lord Mount-Hawke, who is your uncle. 
I don’t think your could do better,” shé said merrily. Her heart 
was very light. She was not jealous of the dear little, jolly, good- 
tempered, warm-hearted Irish girl, and she was glad on the whole 
to find that Marcus had Lord Mount-Hawke for an uncle, “though 
if he had spoken of ‘my uncle, a costermonger,’ it would have 
made no difference to me now,” Constance told herself; neverthe- 
less, in spite of this self-assurance, it was distinctly gratifying to 
her to learn that through the female line, at least, Marcus was of 
as good birth and long descent as herself. 

“I think I can do better, and have every intentiou of doing 
better, and you're going to help me in the good work,” he 
murmured, and Constance did not rebuke him for presumptuous 
assurance, either by word or look. Unquestionably, if these 
young people were not “engaged” they were something that 
strongly resembled it. 

“You are labouring under a delusion, Miss Brymer.” 

It was Mr. Conway’s voice that inharmoniously struck in to 
the melody, they were making. 

“Tam not,” she replied decidedly. Her thoughts were dwell- 
ing so entirely on Marcus that she believed Mr. Conway’s asser- 
tion was made with reference to her lover, and naturally she 
resented the libel promptly. 

“ But indeed you are,’ Conway repeated tauntingly as the girl 
lowered the umbrella and faced him indignantly. 

“You are labouring under the delusion that it is raining, 
whereas there is not a drop of moisture in the atmosphere.” 

“TI put up my en-tout-cas to keep off something besides the 
rain.” 

“There is hardly a breath of wind; you must fabricate some 
other reason for blotting out the view from your uncle, and 
occasionally damaging both his face and mine with the points of 
your umbrella.” 

“‘T won't fabricate a reason. I’ll give the real one. I put up 
my umbrella (if you will have the truth) not to keep off rain and 
wind which is not raining and blowing, but to shut out the sight 
of you.” 

His eyes dilated now with unmistakable anger, and his face 
grew flushed. 

“ There is as little judgment and discretion in your rudeness as 
there is wit, Miss Brymer. Some day perhaps you will realise 
this. Meantime pray resume your whispered conference with 
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Mr. Marcus Gwynn under the kindly shelter of an umbrella. 
‘Pon my word, Marcus,” he added, with a harsh laugh, “you 
young men are not very chivalrous in your mode of making your- 
selves agreeable to fair ladies. In my day we left philanderings 
and whispering under umbrellas to our men-servants and maid- 
servants.” 

“Gently, Conway, gently,” Colonel Hillier interposed, half- 
jokingly, but a good deal in earnest. “ The moor air is too keen 
for you, my friend, it puts too sharp an edge on your temper.” 

“Let Mr. Conway say what he pleases to me, uncle, I can take 
care of myself; and as whatever he says or does won’t alter my 
course a hair’s breadth, perhaps he will soon leave off saying and 
doing things that are meant to put Mr. Gwynn and myself at 
odds.” 

“You throw down your little glove with a very pretty defiance ; 
Marcus ought to be very proud of such boldly-avowed partizan- 
ship. I don’t think even Laura Payne ever offered you more 
open devotion—eh, Marcus ?” 

“Silence, sir!” Marcus said, with such sudden savagery that 
Constance started, and looked at him with wide-open, inquiring, 
almost accusing eyes. 

“ Please don’t re-open any pages of the past if you are going to 
quarrel over them, gentlemen,” she said haughtily. And then 
she drew back into the corner of the waggonette, averted her face 
from Marcus, and gazed out over the open, pure, free moorland in 
silence, till they rattled into Princetown. 

It was Constance’s first visit to a convict prison; and as pre- 
sently gangs of miserable human beings, linked together by the 
shameful chains of criminal slavery, transformed for the hour into 
beasts of burden, passed along, dragging after them monster blocks 
of stone, or giant trunks of trees, a choking feeling of this being 
surely wrong—of the punishment being in excess of any offence, 
save the taking of life—came over her. But she subdued all 
outward manifestation of emotion, either of pity or horror, fearing 
that if she exhibited any it might bring one of Mr. Conway’s 
sneers upon her. 

“He’s so rigidly righteous and ‘unco’ good,’ that he despises 
anyone who can feel sorry for an evildoer,” she said to Marcus, as 
she surreptitiously wiped away a tear after hearing the story of 
a young fellow who was in for life for having rid himself of a 
tiresome wife in too summary a manner. 

“What an awful existence,” she said, as they came out of the 
chain-room in which the young man in question had his local 
habitation, “to have to pass all the time God may leave him on 
earth in keeping the chains and handcuffs bright that other 
wretches like himself are to be put in!” 

“Your pity is misplaced as usual, Miss Brymer,” Conway, who 
was nearer than she imagined, put in. “That miscreant who 
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slipped out of the room like a rat when we went in, and stood in 
the corridor with his villanous face to the wall till we had 
finished our inspection and made the ordinary meaningless re- 
marks about things we don’t understand, is a cowardly murderer 
of the worst type. He killed a woman under peculiarly blood- 
thirsty and brutal circumstances.” 

“Then why wasn’t he hanged, if he did it ?” 

“ Because another woman who loved him perjured herself and 
sacrificed her soul to save him. A girl swore to his having been 
with her under disgraceful circumstances, many miles away, at 
the very hour his wife was murdered; so an explanation was 
accepted by an intelligent jury that his cruelty and previous 
rough handling, together with her jealousy of him, had driven 
his wife to chop her own head open with his hatchet, and they 
brought it in manslaughter, and recommended him to mercy !” 

“ How can you tell it so sneeringly and bitterly ? and how do 
you know so much about it ?” 

“T was in the case,’ Conway said, carelessly, shrugging his 
shoulders; “ but I didn’t know he was here, poor devil! Some 
day, Miss Brymer, [ll show you the photograph of the girl who 
perjured herself to save him.” 

“T would rather not see it.” 

“Really! I thought you would sympathize with her, for, as I 
told you, at the time she fancied she loved the fellow; she speedily 
got over the fancy, and . 

“Hers is scarcely a career to interest Miss Brymer,’ Marcus 
interrupted ; but Conway laughed, and said— 

“On the contrary, I have an idea her career would interest 
Miss Brymer intensely. Who can tell but that Miss Brymer may 
come across her some day? for the girl is clever, and has soared 
into a sphere of respectability, I understand.” 





(To be continued. ) 



































































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


THE twelfth Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened by Com- 
mission in foggy weather, and amid the most varied hopes and 
expectations. The defection of Lord Randolph Churchill had 
dealt the Conservative party a blow from which it was still reel- 
ing, while the news of Mr. Goschen’s defeat at Liverpool had still 
further increased the panic of the Ministerialists and exalted the 
spirits of the followers of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. There 
are some men who always contrive to occupy the foremost place 
upon great occasions. Lord Randolph Churchill is one of these 
men, with a keen eye to dramatic effect; and as a personal 
explanation always has precedence of every other business, before 
Lord Weymouth rose to move the address of thanks to the Throne 
for Her Majesty’s gracious speech, the Speaker called upon the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain the reasons of his 
resignation to the House of Commons. The explanation had 
been awaited with the keenest curiosity and the most anxious 
apprehension. Conservatives had, in their perplexity, declined to 
pass judgment until they had heard the defence ; Radicals looked 
forward with delight to an onslaught upon Lord Salisbury and the 
reactionary Tories. Lord Randolph’s apology may be said to have 
surpassed the expectation of the Radicals, and to have exceeded 
the apprehensions of the Conservatives. It was not believed 
even by his enemies, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
have resigned, at a time when all Europe was arming to the 
teeth, upon the in nowise excessive Army and Navy Estimates. 
Yet so it turned out; and not only so, but the amount to be 
expended on our coaling stations, some half a million of money, 
was the item selected as the most easily reducible. “The war 
estimates might be very considerably reduced if the policy of 
expenditure on the fortifications and guns and garrisons of 
military ports, mercantile ports, and coaling stations were 
abandoned or modified;” so ran the now famous letter written 
from Windsor Castle, where the noble lord was on a visit to his 
sovereign. If there was one subject on which it was thought 
both parties in the state were agreed it was on the subject of the 
defence of our ports and coaling stations. The Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Morning Post had vied with one another in 
pressing the matter upon the attention of the country, and after 
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Lord Carnarvon’s letters to the Times most people regarded the 
point as no longer within the range of controversy. Yet this 
was the point on which Lord Randolph Churchill gave up the 
power and emoluments of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons! But it was not the only 
point, as might be expected. Lord Salisbury was told by the 
retiring Minister that the foreign policy was dangerous and 
methodless, and his domestic programme inadequate to the ex- 
pectations and requirements of Parliament and the country. 
The Conservatives were taught some lessons in finance and 
foreign policy, which were certainly not new, but which they 
had hitherto been taught to regard as anathema maranatha. 
For some ten minutes Lord Randolph Churchill talked pure 
Brightism, and declared that the foreign policy of this country 
should avoid unnecessary initiative, “and too prompt interfer- 
ence in the affairs of. Europe,” and should, in fact, “approach 
more nearly to the domain of non-intervention.” Conservative 
members, who had been denouncing non-intervention all their 
lives as a vain thing fondly invented by the Cobden Club, 
could hardly believe their ears, and didn’t know which way to 
look. Mr. Gladstone was, of course, not slow to take this 
strange prodigal to his heart, to pronounce a paternal blessing 
upon his return, and to observe, somewhat obviously, that the 
noble lord had “laid the foundation of much future discussion.” 
The debate on the Address proceeded, and Lord Randolph spoke 
again, making matters still worse, for he fell foul of the Liberal 
Unionists. He warned the Tory party against “ precarious 
Parliamentary alliances,” and admitted that he looked upon the 
Liberal Unionists as “a useful kind of crutch.” As many Con- 
servative members owe their seats to Liberal Unionist votes, this 
sally was felt to be a bétise. But punishment was all this time 
being prepared for the deserter. . Mr. Henry Chaplin had been 
looking up some of the noble lord’s past utterances, and, his 
anger perhaps a little edged by personal dislike, he assaulted 
Lord Randolph in a manner to which he is little accustomed, 
and which, unfortunately, he was not present to experience. 
It appears that Lord Randolph Churchill had been incautious 
enough to unbosom himself some years back to an interviewer 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, and if a conversation with a press 
man can be taken to bind a public man, Mr. Chaplin had little 
difficulty in showing that if the late Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
was pledged up to the eyes to retrenchment, he was equally 
pledged to expenditure on armaments. “For my own part,’ 
said the impulsive statesman, then in opposition, if the ‘Truth 
about the Navy’ be admitted, then a large expenditure spread 
over a number of years should be incurred, and I would not 
hesitate for a moment about it, for I believe it would be as popu- 
lar as it would be patriotic. Even worse than nothing would be 














































a wretched million or two, which would do no good, but an 
infinity of harm, in hanging the whole question up.” There is 
something profoundly depressing in reading this. It shows the 
exigencies of public life in a most unpleasant light, and reveals 
the utter levity and worthlessness of the utterances of most of 
our politicians. But the public is very indulgent or very care- 
less; it appreciates pretty well the conditions of pressure 
under which its statesmen have their being, and as it never 
expects consistency, there is no more venial fault in its eyes than 
inconsistency. Indeed, a consistent is almost synonymous with 
an unsuccessful politician. Of course Mr. Chaplin read the 
passage from the Dartford speech, in which the union of the 
Unionist party was declared to be the “guiding principle and 
motive of the policy of the Government;” but convicting 
Lord Randolph of inconsistency is rather a slaying of the 
slain. There appears, however, to be no doubt that the 
chief of the Tory democrats, who has hitherto been credited 
with astuteness beyond his experience, has made a distinctly 
false step. He appears, in the first place, to have assumed 
that the majority of the gentlemen who were returned to 
Parliament as Conservatives were Radicals at heart, who only 
professed Conservatism on platforms, because they found it the 
paying creed at the moment ; and he appears, in the second place, 
to have overlooked the fact that Lord Salisbury was Prime 
Minister, and that in the last few years his power and popularity 
and authority have been growing apace. On the whole, Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s desertion of Lord Salisbury at a very 
anxious and critical moment of our history appears to have 
strengthened the Government rather than weakened it. It has 
rallied the Ministerialists round the Premier, and they have filled 
Lord Randolph’s place by Mr. Goschen, qua vaut bien Cautre, and 
who was returned for St. George’s Hanover Square by a majority 
of over four thousand, a larger majority than Lord Algernon 
Perey secured in 1885. If the Conservative party can keep Mr. 
Goschen, then their future is safe; but if Lord Randolph comes 
back and quarrels with Mr. Goschen, as he is pretty sure to do, 
then there is every prospect of parties in Parliament being broken 
up into knots and sections, as in France and Italy, and all hope 
of political stability is at an end. In the meantime, Mr. W. H. 
Smith does very well as leader of the Commons. He is, as 
everybody knows, a plain man, without any brilliancy, but with, 
what is far rarer and more precious, some genuine modesty, 
which makes him really popular with the House. Lord Althorp 
was a very poor speaker ; yet he was one of the best leaders the 
Whigs ever had in the Commons. Sir Robert Peel used to com- 
plain comically, that after one of his most lucid and exhaustive 
expositions of policy, it was only necessary for Lord Althorp to 
get up and shake his head, and before he had begun his speech, 
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his own party were quite satisfied that there was nothing in what 
Sir Robert had said. Such is the force of honesty and character 
in all popular assemblies. Mr. Smith gives signs of developing 
into a leader of the Althorp type. In the meantime the debate 
on the Address in the House has developed into a grave public 
scandal. For three weeks the House of Commons has been turned 
into an inferior debating society for the delivery of speeches from 
both sides de ommibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, the like of which 
may be heard any week in the Camberwell or Hackney parlia- 
ments, and the superior of which may be listened to any Thursday 
evening during term in the Oxford Union. The 7%mes commented 
rather sharply on the fact that the Conservatives, who profess to 
be interested in‘ the efficiency and dignity of Parliament, had 
contributed to this waste of public time as much as the Radicals 
and Home Rulers; whereupon Mr. Duncombe, one of the Con- 
servatives selected for censure by name, wrote a very innocent 
letter to that journal, explaining that facility of speech was the 
inevitable result of the platform training to which parliamentary 
candidates are in these days subjected, and that therefore it was 
rather hard to blame the creatures of circumstances for habits 
which they could not help. The constituencies must, therefore, 
cure the fault in their representative which they have helped to 
foster. Instead of expecting their member to speak, they must 
encourage him to remain silent. If the electors care at all about 
legislation, they must see that the greatest disservice which 
any one can render to his country is to parade his periods in the 
newspapers, and to offer the Government his individual advice. 
Mr. Parnell’s Home Rule amendment was legitimate enough. It 
was the regular sessional trial of strength in which the Separatist 
party are perfectly justified in engaging, and whose result was 
most necessary, for it issued in the defeat of the Home Rulers by 
a majority of 106, which would have been 110, if two gentlemen, 
for some unexplained reason, had not walked into the wrong 
lobby. But it is impossible to justify in the same way the dreary 
drivelling of the Scotch amendments, because these identical 
Scotch questions were all threshed out in the autumn, and the 
Scotch members, who spoke on Dr. Cameron’s amendment, were 
so gravelled for matter, that they repeated one after the other 
almost the very words of the member for Glasgow, to the unspeak- 
able edification no doubt of the readers of the Aberdeen Herald 
or the Dundee Press, but to the wanton waste of the nation’s 
time. A very elaborate Act has just been passed by Parliament 
for the benefit of the crofters, for whose operation their repre- 
sentatives will not wait,and the only question remaining between 
the crofters and the public is the now familiar question whether 
people are to be made to pay their debts,and to respect the agents of 
the law, or whether they are to be allowed to plead poverty as 4 
justification for breaking contracts and policemen’s heads. Mr. 
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Arthur Balfour made a very spirited protest against the perverted 
and diseased sentimentality which whines over the cruelty of 
legal process, and which weeps crocodile tears over the unhappy 
consequences of poverty in Tiree and Skye, while the same or 
crueller consequences pass daily before their eyes in London and 
our large industrial centres. Truly distance lends enchantment 
to the view, as the Secretary for Scotland said ; for the principles 
of government advocated by a certain section of the Scotch 
members would, if appled to other and nearer parts of the 
kingdom, simply paralyse all the commercial dealings between 
man and man. The curious and alarming thing is this sudden 
development of Jacobinism amongst the Seoteh meinbers, who 
have hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being among the 
shrewdest and least prolix members of the legislature. The 
lowland Scotch are still a taciturn, an honest, and a businesslike 
people; but the extension of the household franchise has thrown 
power in the north of Scotland into the hands of a poor and 
ignorant Celtic population, few of whom can speak English, and 
who are of course the ready dupes of the worst class of political 
agitator. 

A well-known, popular, and respected member of the House of 
Commons has died in the last month. “I am afraid Peter has 
gone to the bad,” was the familiar phrase which Mr. Gladstone 
used upon a recent occasion at Liverpool to describe the fact that 
Mr. Peter Rylands was too clear-headed and too honest to follow 
him in his separatist policy. Lord Randolph Churchill was very 
angry with Mr. Gladstone for this breach of good manners, and 
took the ex-Premier severely to task for venturing to speak of a 
Member of Parliament in this slangy and flippant style. But, in 
truth, “Peter” was the name Mr. Rylands went by in the House 
of Commons, where he would sit in the smoking-room, with his 
pipe in his mouth, the centre very often of the circle that gathers 
round the capacious fireplace, and is composed of politicians of 
every shade, from Mr. Labouchere and Major Nolan to Colonel 
Saunderson, and occasionally Lord Randolph Churchill. Honest 
Peter Rylands spoke to everybody, and was liked by everybody, 
for he was known to be perfectly independent, and thoroughly in 
earnest about economy. ‘The last occasion on which he appeared 
in something of a prominent capacity was on the afternoon of the 
great debate on the first reading of the Home Rule Bill, when he 
walked slowly up the floor of a crammed House, and was greeted 
by the jeers and hooting of the Parnellites. Old Peter turned 
and boldly faced the foe, and then, with a contemptuous shake of 
the head, walked to his place. He was a type of member who is 
rapidly passing away, his place being taken by the more glib and 
pliable place-hunter. In Sir J oseph Whitworth the science of 
destruction has lost a great man ; and the novel-reading public 
will miss Mrs. Henry Wood. 
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On the Continent it is impossible to say that anything decisive 
or important has occurred. Europe is still, in Prince Bismarck’s 
phrase, “on the edge of the knife,” and seems likely to continue 
in that position for some time to come. The paper war has, of 
course, been proceeding briskly enough all this time,and the various 
correspondents have gone through all the phases of international 
defiance and collision. If newspapers were abolished there can 
be no doubt that war would be less frequent than it is at present 
between civilised nations. The newspaper correspondent is the 
mischief-making little boy who eggs his elders on to a combat, of 
which he will enjoy the spectacle. What has surprised most 
people is the dignity and calmness with which France is behaving 
at a very delicate crisis, and under considerable provocation. 
Prince Bismarck having made his alarmist speeches, and having 
failed to get his Army Bill, dissolved the Reichstag, and for the 
purpose of securing seats no effort has been spared by the Govern- 
ment to spread a French panic. But to the astonishment of all 
those who disbelieve in the Republic, and suspect Boulanger of 
selfish ambition, the French nation has declined to be drawn 
by Prince Bismarck, except into immediately giving General 
Boulanger the money he wants. In the French Chamber the 
special military credits of 86,000,000 frances for the new rifles, 
and 30,000,000 frances for the Navy, were voted without discus- 
sion, although everybody you meet in Paris declares that nobody 
wants war. There is an uncomfortable feeling that it is im- 
possible to go on talking about war for so long without produc- 
ing it. Italy has suffered a reverse in Abyssinia, and has, in 
consequence, passed through a ministerial crisis. On the Ist of 
February a column of Italian troops, on its way with supplies to 
Saati, near Massowah, was surprised and destroyed by Abyssinians. 
The Italian Chamber immediately voted £200,000 for reinforce- 
ments; but the Opposition, taking advantage of the popular excite- 
ment, proposed a vote of want of confidence in the Government, 
while the demagogue Coccapieller attempted to organise a demon- 
stration in the Piazza. The Count di Robilant, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, insisted on tendering his resignation to the king, despite 
the urgent remonstrances of his friends; and thereupon the whole 
Depretis Ministry sent in their resignations. In times of Euro- 
pean agitation, when no country knows its friends from its 
enemies, the wildest rumours and even assertions are unfortu- 
nately believed. It was confidently asserted, for instance, that 
Russian gold and Russian Cossacks were instrumental in the 
Italian disaster at Massowah ; and consequently Italy has been 
grouped, now with Austria and England, now with Austria and 
Germany, as one of a Triple Alliance against Russia. For the 
East of Europe is still the seat of danger, and the Bulgarian 
principality is still without a ruler. The publication of a blue 
book on Bulgaria has given the Pall Mall Gazette the opportunity 
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of accusing the late Lord Iddesleigh of “ Battenbergism, naked 
and unashamed ;” in other words, of endeavouring to rush Eng- 
land into a war with Russia for the sake of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg; and the accusation is accompanied by the suggestion 
that the policy was prosecuted under pressure from the Court. 
The despatch on which the charge is founded is dated September 
29nd, and contains these words: “It is possible that if time be 
lost other powers may take the initiative in a sense unfavour- 
able to what Her Majesty’s Government consider to be the real 
interests of Europe, or some untoward event may occur which 
may produce confusion. A frank and open support of Prince 
Alexander will, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, be 
the means best calculated to attain the above-mentioned objects, 
and it would be advisable that that support should be given to 
His Highness in such a manner as will enable him to devote 
himself without anxiety to the task of governing the country 
over which he has been placed by Europe. Her Majesty’s 
Government desire to interchange with the other Powers a frank 
expression of views; but they wish, as a preliminary measure 
before taking any steps for that purpose, to make a communica- 
tion on the subject to the German and Austrian Governments.” 
That this despatch was an invitation to Germany and Austria 
to join England in guaranteeing the reign of Prince Alexander 
there is no denying; and that Lord Iddesleigh was snubbed by 
Prince Bismarck there is no denying either. Count Herbert 
Bismarck told Sir E. Malet the next day at Berlin that his father 
could not advise Lord Iddesleigh to proceed in attempting to 
obtain the frank and open support of the Prince of Bulgaria on 
the part of the Great Powers, feeling, as he does, certain that 
such an attempt would not succeed. “ Prince Bismarck is of 
opinion that, though Prince Alexander was placed upon the throne 
of Bulgaria by the Great Powers, it is not incumbent upon them, 
either conjointly or separately, to maintain him there.” This was 
certainly a rebuff to our diplomacy ; but there is surely a wide 
difference between asking two other Powers to join England in 
giving “a frank and open support” to a prince, and rushing 
England into war for Bulgaria. We do not believe that any 
British Minister, still less a statesman with Lord Iddesleigh’s 
experience of English public opinion, would ever dream of drag- 
ging this country into war for any other cause than the defence 
of our own empire. Still, we admit Lord Iddesleigh’s language 
was imprudent, as was that of Sir Robert Morier, our ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, to M. de Giers, when he talked about the 
people of England “being deeply moved,” and said that “they 
would scarcely look on with indifference” should Russia do this, 
that, or the other. A war for Bulgaria is a sheer impossibility ; 
if any ministry should be mad enough to propose it, in a few 
hours it would cease to exist. There has been some uneasiness 
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created in certain quarters by the report that Mr. Goschen had 
decided to discontinue the subvention hitherto paid by England 
towards the Egyptian army. Seeing that the expenses occurred 
in connection with the reorganisation of the Egyptian army were 
undertaken at the advice, or rather direction, of England, this 
sudden stoppage of the subsidy seems rather unfair, and might 
produce the greatest financial derangement in Egypt. But Mr. 
Goschen understands Egyptian finance thoroughly, and may 
safely be trusted to do nothing either unjust, or impolitic, or 
economically unsound. The extraordinary mission of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff continues to exercise the souls of the Radicals; 
but Mr. W. H. Smith stoutly refused to be drawn on the subject, 
but boldly declared, at the opening of the Session, that in Egypt 
we should remain until our business there was done. 

The Vermont Railway accident was the worst ever recorded in 
New England. An excursion train, with about one hundred and 
twenty-five passengers, left Boston for Montreal for the great ice 
carnival on the St. Lawrence. There were over fifty degrees of 
frost at the time, and as the engineer was crossing the wooden 
bridge, 650 feet long, that separates Vermont from New Hamp- 
shire, he realised that something was wrong. On looking back 
he saw that the four hind cars had toppled over the bridge, and 
fallen a distance of fifty feet on to the frozen river below. The 
stoves and broken lamps set fire to the broken cars before the 
devoted passengers could struggle out from the débiis into the 
intense cold. Some were dragged out with their clothes in flames, 
and others tore off their garments in order to creep through such 
apertures as there were in the wreck, and these people were 
exposed, in a state of nudity, to the intense cold, a cold of which 
we have no idea in this country, and of which the figure fifty 
degrees of frost cannot convey any conception. The nearest 
houses were five miles away, so that before help arrived the cold 
had combined with the flames to swell the list of dead. The 
speed observed on approaching the bridge over the White River 
was reduced to fifteen miles an hour, when a rail broke about five 
hundred feet from the bridge, after several carriages had passed 
over the rail, and when the engine was 100 feet from the 
bridge. According to one account, an axle broke under a sleep- 
ing car, breaking the rail and throwing the train over. It appears 
that from some cause or other the hind cars got off the metals, and 
tan bumping along for some distance, until at last they toppled 
over the side of the bridge, and luckily broke the coupling irons 
in the middle of the train, so that half the passengers escaped. 
Of course, an accident of this kind draws everybody’s attention to 
an old standing abuse ; and the Americans are beginning to make 
a great noise about the system of heating their cars by stoves, 
which is neither healthy nor safe. 

The proposal to construct a railway through one of the prettiest 
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bits of the Lake scenery, from Windermere to Ambleside, has 
stirred up a good deal of excitement in the press and the country. 
Letters have been written to the papers, and statements for and 
against the scheme sent to members of Parliament by promoters 
and opposers. The second reading of the Bill was carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority of twelve—189 voting for it, 
and 177 against it. Old John Bright, who cannot be accused of 
insensibility to beauty, came down to vote for the bill. Of 
course, the Lake district is holy ground, not only to lovers of 
English scenery, but to lovers of English literature. The ques- 
tion is, does a railway spoil a landscape ? Is a train in itself 
eesthetically hideous? For our own part, we consider a train, 
gliding and winding its way through a landscape, marking its 
course with a thin silver line of steam, to be an improvement to a 
landscape ; and there can be no reason why, if the inhabitants of 
the district want the railway, they should not have it. 

A. A, B. 













































Critical Notices. 





LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO, 
THE NOLAN.* 


GIORDANO BRUNO is a name of 
especial interest for the student 
of the great transitional periods of 
humah evolution. Born near the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
that “great divide” between 
medizval and modern history, 
Bruno represents the last of the 
Renaissance school of thinkers. 
Already before his death Francis 
Bacon was elaborating his ‘‘ Novum 
Organum,” and the generation 
succeeding it was to witness 
Descartes discoursing on his new 
method for the discovery of philo- 
sophic truth. Bruno lived the life 
of a genuine sixteenth century 
scholar, wandering from city to city, 
from university to university, and 
from court to court. The author 
of the present, the first English 
life of Bruno, has evidently been 
at considerable pains to carefully 
trace out the career of his hero, 
and to present its various incidents 
accurately. The excerpts translated 
read well, and in the verse especially 
considerable facility is displayed. 
Of the accuracy we are of course 
unable to judge without the original. 
As regards the exposition of the 
Nolan philosophy which is inter- 
spersed throughout the book, it 
would, on a cursory reading, strike 
us as implying scarcely adequate 
acquaintance with the history of 
speculative thought from its inner 
side. It would have been interest- 
ing to have had the connection of 


* “Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan,” 
By J. Fritn. Triibner & Co. 1887, 


Bruno with his predecessors and 
contemporaries traced at greater 
length than is the case in the 
volume before us. This is, it is 
true, fairly well done as regards 
Raymond Lully’s “art,” which 
fascinated Bruno in the earlier 
part of his career, but little is said 
of Nicholas of Cusa, whose influence 
on the mature Bruno was undoubt- 
edly very great, and still less of the 
declining scholasticism which also 
strongly influenced his thought, 
notwithstanding his attacks upon 
it. Mr. Frith would seem possessed 
with a horror of certain dreadful 
speculative bogus, which is quite 
worthy of the Dominican teachers 
of his hero. On the first page of 
his preface he speaks of “ the unjust 
and terrible (sic) imputation of 
Atheism.” One scarcely knows 
when, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, we find a person who has 
set himself to write the life of a 
philosopher starting off in this 
manner whether to take him 
seriously or not. It looks uncom- 
monly like playing to the gallery 
of vulgar theological prejudice. 
Again, on page 17, Mr. Frith 
informs us that ‘to rebut the 
charges of Pantheism and Atheism 
. must be the task of 
every student of the Nolan philo- 
sophy.” We should very much 
like to hear Mr. Frith’s definition 
of these dreadful terms “ Atheism ” 
and “ Pantheism,” the latter espe- 
cially, since if Bruno is not to be 
styled a Pantheist we should un- 
hesitatingly say there is no such 
thing as Pantheism ; the philosophy 
of Bruno,even as expounded by Mr. 











































Frith, being the type par excellence 
of the view of the world which 
most people understand by the word 
Pantheism. Mr. Frith seems to 
forget that ostentatiously tearing 
off and trampling under foot labels 
obnoxious to vulgar prejudice does 
not alter things and facts. But it 
would be unfair to allow what we 
will charitably assume to be Mr. 
Frith’s childishness in “ shying” at 
mere words to prejudice our estimate 
of his book, which is unquestionably 
an interesting one, and on the whole 
well put together. The portions 
of it referring to the life of the 
‘‘Nolan” are indeed excelient. 
The style, we may observe in con- 
clusion, is easy, and calculated to 
sustain the interest of the “general’”’ 
no less than the ‘‘ special” reader. 


A WINTER’S CRUISE IN. THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.* 


PLENTY of books have been written 
on the Mediterranean, and the 
penning of a new account, the 
author admits at the outset, is 
quite indefensible. He declares he 
has nothing new to tell, still less 
does he imagine himself able to 
improve upon the method of telling 
the old. His only justification is, 
that on his return home he found 
the book written. During his 
absence his friends had preserved 
his letters, and not having the 
heart to destroy them he decided 
on issuing them in a volume form, 
for the mutual pleasure of himself 
and the public. Mr. Gainsford not 
aiming at the production of another 
‘*Kothen,” criticism is disarmed on 
the threshold by the unambitious 
position he claims for his work. 
Still, it is very interesting, and 
readers of more pretentious books 
will find in it much to instruct 
and amuse them. Naples Bay 
disappointed him as much as the 
Atlantic did Oscar Wilde. 





* “A Winter’s Cruise in the Medi- 
terranean.” By W. D. GAINSFORD. 


London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 1887. 
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“Tt is too large, to begin with, which 
alone destroys the possibility of unity. 
It has to be taken piecemeal. Then it 
is terribly weak in the background. The 
Sorrento heights and capri on the south 
are undoubtedly fine, but the head of the 
bay is absolutely flat, with that wretched 
snobby little Vesuvius in the middle ; 
for Vesuvius is undoubtedly a snob 
among volcanoes—a regular humbug. 
Not merely is it weak and contemptible 
in physical mass, but its shape is not the 
thing at all, Of course, it is hard on it 
to follow on Aditna, which is as big as a 
fair-sized English county. tna stands 
alone and seen all at once; then its 
form, the curve in which it rises, suggests 
gigantic power in repose. Vesuvius is 
pert and officious in outline, it is very 
small, and would all go into a good-sized 
parish.” 


The descriptions of the Italian 
coast are excellent. 


BELCARO.* 


Ir would have been impossible to 
divine the contents of this book 
from its title, due, as we learn in 
the initial chapter, to a haunting 
remembrance of a winter afternoon 
which the author and the first and 
earliest of her readers passed to- 
gether on the battlements of Belcaro. 
This absence of connection between 
title and subject is regrettable, in so 
far as it fails to denote the character 
of an important and admirable work. 
Several of the studies included in 
the volume have previously appeared 
in various periodicals. In their 
collected form they represent and 
express the writer’s own art-philo- 
sophy, which may be formularised, 
very roughly, as Art for Art’s sake. 
In the author’s words it is— 

“simply to try and enjoy in art what 
art really contains, to obtain from art 


all that it can give, by refraining from 
asking it to give what it cannot.” 


And itisset forthatgreaterlength— 


“T understand fully that, in the first 
place, there is included, under the general 
name of art, the result of ever so many 
intellectual activities of mere psycho- 
logical perception, of mere mechanical 





* “ Belcaro.” Essays onsundry sesthe- 
tical questions. By VERNON L&E. 
London: W. Satchell & Co. 1887. 
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g, though 
belonging quite equally to other concerns, 
such as science or handicraft, are yet 
pleasurable both to him who exerts, and 
to him ‘who perceives them; I under- 
stand that there are so many different 
sorts of pictures, statues, and poems, and 
so many different kinds of minds to see 
and read them; I see that so many 
questions of mental and physical why 
and how are connected with every sort 
of visible or audible thing ; that there 
is nothing, however utterly bad and 
idiotic and abortive, among the produc- 
tions of mankind (and, consequently, 
among the things called works of art), 
out of which some sort of intellect 
may not derive very keen enjoyment. 
The enjoyment, however, may be merely 
similar to that with which a physiologist 
studies a disease, or a psychologist a form 
of vice; and, to my mind, this sort of en- 
joyment, which does not depend upon any 
perception of beauty, is no more artistic 
than would be that of such men of science. 
And my wish is merely that such pleasure 
be not substituted where there is an 
object to afford, or a mind to receive, 
the mere simple, honest pleasure in 
beauty.” 


imitation and handling, which, 


In “ Belcaro”’ is shown the tho- 
rough knowledge of subject, charm 
of illustration and subtlety of criti- 
cism, conjoined with picturesque- 
ness of style, which invariably 
characterise the writings of Vernon 
Lee. 


SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER’ S 
SHUTTLE.* 


CAPTAIN GAMBIER has selected a 
quotation from the book of Job 
for his novel, and another from 
Romeo and Juliet as his motto. 


“QO nature! what hadst thou to do in 


Hell 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a 
fiend 

In mortal Paradise of such sweet flesh ?” 


It is a realistic “‘ sketch from life,” 
with a good plot, and abundance of 
striking characters, of which several 
are very original. T'wo in particular, 
Madame Artaki, the “woman fiend,” 


* “Swifter that a Weaver’s Shuttle.” 
By CAPTAIN JAMES W. GAMBIER. Lon- 


don: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
1887, 
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and Gould, the scoundrel of the 
opposite sex, stand out clear and 
distinct ; their adventures, their 
intrigues, and their emotions being 
cleverly portrayed by the author. 
Madeline and Rosalie are types 
showing considerable knowledge of 
woman, and insight into her feelings. 
The story never lags, and in the 
end justice ov ertakes the villains of 
the piece, and a happy fate befalls 
the virtuous. Captain Gambier is 
to be congratulated on his successful 
story. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV 
KING AND MART YR.* 


Mr. VIcARy is an author who has 
appeared several times before the 
public in connection with works on 
Scandinavia. His ‘‘ Danish Parson- 
age,” and an ‘‘ American in Norway,” 
were very well received, while more 
recently “A Stork’s Nest” has 
excited some attention. In the 
present volume he gives the lives 
of Olav Treyggvesén, whoattempted 
to introduce Christianity into Nor- 
way about the year 1000, and of 
Olav Haroldsén, who conquered 
Norway, continued the Christianis- 
ing efforts, and was killed at the 
battle of Stiklestad. The career 
of the two monarchs is preceded by 
a very graphic account of the 
political situation in Norway before 
the birth of King Olav Tryggves6n. 
The sources of the work are the 
verses of the skjdlds, and the old 
historians of the north. The author 
has allowed them to speak as to 
the facts they record, and does 
not attempt to minutely analyse 
and criticise the traditions. Still 
he has displayed great skill in 
piecing together the records, and 
the book is a useful contribution 
to the literature of the north. On 
the cover is a picture of a warship 
of the Northmen from the Bayeux 
tapestry. 


* “ Olay the King, and Olav King and 
Martyr.” By F. J. VIcARy. London : 
Messrs. W.H. Allen & Co. 1887. 
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PUCK AND PEARL.* 


Tus interesting little book, in a 
most original artistic cover, is a 
record of the wanderings and won- 
derings of two English children in 
India. Puck and Pearl are two 
charming children who are taken 
to India, and whose wanderings and 
wonderings are narrated by their 
mamma. There is a novelty and 
freshness in this new method of 
describing Indian life, and the inter- 
mixture of fairy romance imparts a 
peculiar flavour to the performance. 
The illustrations—nearly a dozen in 
number—are from the clever pencil 
of Mrs, Irving, and are reproduced 
in the very best style. 


STRASBURGER’S HANDBOOK 
OF PRACTICAL BOTANY.+ 


THE publication of this work is an 
indication of the great change which 
has, within the last ten or twelve 
years, come over the teaching of 
botany in this country. It is no 
longer open to the reproach of being 
the dryest of all sciences, one of 
names only, in which nothing was 
required of the learner but tenacity 
in recollecting a number of sesqui- 
pedalian scientific terms, and skill 
in applying them to the objects 
before him. He who desires to 
take rank among scientific botanists 
must now learn not merely what a 
plant looks like, but what it is and 
how it lives. He must provide 
himself with instruments for obser- 
vation, not simply in the form of 
a sharp knife and a pocket lens, 
but of a compound microscope and 
dissecting needles, of growing-cells 
and chemical reagents. 

For this object a practical teacher 
or a handbook is indispensable ; and 
in any case it is hardly possible to 
do without a printed guide to the 


* “Puck and Pearl.” 
MacDonanD. London: 
Hall, Limited. 1887. 

7 “ Handbook of Practical Botany.” By 
E. STRASBURGER. Edited from the Ger- 
man by W. Hillhouse. London: Swan 
Sonuenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 


By FREDRICA 
Chapman & 
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student as to the direction of his 
observations. In Germany this pur- 
pose has for some years been served 
by the ‘ Handbook to Practical 
Botany,” of the eminent professor 
in the University of Bonn, one of 
the foremost among the many savants 
who have of late years devoted 
themselves in that country to the 
solution of problems connected with 
vegetable life. Professor Hillhouse’s 
translation will be welcomed by all 
English workers, especially as it 
has had the advantage of the latest 
revision by the author. 

A very useful introduction deals 
with the instruments, apparatus, re- 
agents,and materialsrequired for the 
study. The plan followed is then to 
take some object which is accessible 
to every student ; the one chosen is 
starch-grains. The appearance of 
these under the microscope is de- 
scribed, with their physical, chemical, 
and optical properties. The student 
is then introduced to other contents 
of the vegetable cell which require 
more careful observation, and so on 
to the structure of the complicated 
tissues of the higher plants. Finally 
the various modes of reproduction 
are examined in both the higher 
and the lower forms of vegetable 
life. 

It will be seen that the scope of 
the work is very comprehensive, and 
that any one who has fairly gone 
through it will be able to claim a 
wide acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena of vegetable life. The trans- 
lation is thoroughly satisfactory, 
and the additional paragraphs and 
illustrations have, on the whole, 
been introduced by the editor with 
judgment. The work is one which 
should be in the hands of every 
practical student of botany. 


BRITISH FUNGL* 


Tus daintily-got-up book is de- 
signed as “‘ an elementary introduc- 
tion to the study of Fungi, chiefly 


* An Elementary Text-Book of “ British 
Fungi;”’ illustrated. By WILLIAM 
Dr Liste Hay. London: Swan Sonnen- 
chein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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in those aspects which most readily 
engage popularattention.” Tothose 
who desire the most recent scientific 
information on their minute struc- 
ture or life-history, it is obviously 
not addressed. It is chiefly occupied 
with those larger and more con- 
spicuous species which the author 
calls generically ‘“ mushrooms ;” 
and treats of their economic and 
culinary uses, and of the best modes 
of cultivating and cooking them. 
There is no doubt that in the neglect 
of all species of edible “‘ mushroom” 
except one, the Agaricus campestris, 
there is perpetrated in this country 
every year an enormous waste of 
food material, and any one who 
desires to avail himself of these 
neglected bounties of nature, and 
at the same time to acquire much 
useful and interesting general infor- 
mation about fungi, will procure 
for himself the present work. 


IMPRISONMENT IN 
A SPANISH CONVENT.* 


Mr. GRENVILLE Murray's story 
of the experiences of an English 
girl in a Spanish convent, together 
with other narratives and tales, has 
passed into a third edition, which 
although issued at a price placing it 
within popular reach, still encloses 
nearly one hundred admirable illus- 
trations within its handsome covers. 
The heroine of the convent story, 
Ada, a charming girl, is decoyed to 
Spain by her unnatural stepfather, 
who had secretly appropriated her 
property, and is immured for five 
years in one of those institutions, 
hated by ardent Protestants, sup- 
posed to be typical in many respects 
of what was common insome Roman 
Catholic countries. Her experiences 
were very unpleasant, and although 
she relates her story devoid of 
animus, it is well calculated to 
provoke a healthy contempt for 
convent life in general. It is easy 


*“Tmprisonment in a Spanish Con- 
vent.” By E. C. GRENVILLE MuRRayY. 
London : Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 
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to conceive that had she been less 
prudent and patient she might have 
been exposed to considerable ill- 
treatment, and perhaps might never 
have escaped the Spanish den. But 
this would have been no new experi- 
ence, and would have pointed no 
new moral, since it has been pointed 
often enough in past ages. If 
women are foolish enough to con- 
fide their will and liberty to fanatics, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protest- 
ant, they must be prepared to pay 
the penalty. In this instance, the 
indirect moral rather is, that life in 
a convent is a very silly and frivo- 
lous affair, and that the stupid 
egotistic vagaries of those who have 
control of them are as hard for a 
really religious and sensitive woman 
as the troubles of the great world 
outside the convent walls. The 
recent lawsuit in connection with 
a London Protestant sisterhood 
illustrated this as plainly as Mr. 
Grenville Murray’s narrative. The 
other stories, fifteen in number, are 
of varied excellence. All are written 
in a light, captivating style, and 
however improbable some of them 
are, they never flag in interest. 
The story of the Crown Prince 
who fell in love with an English 
governess is one of the best of the 
sparkling series. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
PLASSANS.* 
Messrs. VIZETELLY seem to have 
done their best to make Zola 
popular in this country, having 
published up to now unabridged 
translations of fourteen of his real- 
istic novels. Whether his works 
ought to be expurgated or not 
before being placed before the 
public is a moot point ; but Messrs. 
Vizetelly can at least claim that 
their translations in general are 
excellent, and that the character- 
istics of Zola are so well known 
that few persons, even his admirers, 


* “The Conquest of Plassans.” By 
EMILE ZoLa. London : Messrs. Vizetelly. 
1887. 

























would choose his works, even with 
the gorgeous and striking covers in 
which they are issued, for free use 
and public display in the family 
library. Some of his novels are 
wonderfully dramatic, and, with 
all their faults, can be read over 
and over again. “Germinal,” the 
‘‘ Assommoir,” and ‘‘ Nana” are in- 
stances in point. Others, such as 
“His Masterpiece” and “ Therese 
Raquin,”’ are dreary reading, not- 
withstanding their piquant parts 
and their tragedies. The one before 
us now ranges between the two; 
inclining, if anything, towards the 
former. It is intended to describe 
French clerical life under the 
Second Empire, and deals more with 
the intrigue of the priest in the 
house than faithlessness towards his 
vow of perpetual chastity—a subject, 
by the way, dealt with in another 
work, “ The Abbé Mouret’s Trans- 
gression.’ The hero of “ The Con- 
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quest of Plassans” is a needy and 
ambitious priest, the Abbé Faujas, 
who is dispatched to that provin- 
cial centre to supplant the feeling 
in favour of the Count de Cham- 
bord by enthusiasm for Napoleon 
III. How, installed as a poor 
lodger in a well-to-do tradesman’s 
house, he manages to place the 
family under his control, then the 
local schemers, and finally the per- 
sonages of the place, is related in 
the most interesting manner. Un- 
luckily for himself, instead of con- 
fining himself to his mission, he 
embarks on a dangerous course in 
regard to a particular family of the 
town, and the man he has wronged 
wreaks terrible punishment upon 
him. A few errors are to be found 
here and there in the book, but on 
the whole the translation is well 
done, and maintains the character 
of Messrs. Vizetelly’s renderings 
from foreign popular literature. 




























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current Bnglish and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,’ arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher’s name, the size and the price of each entry. 


‘Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks!in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


Creighton, M, History of the Papacy ; Vols. IlI.—IV., 24s., 8vo, Longman. 


Plummer, A. Church of the Early Fathers ; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Longman. 
Renan, E, Studies in Religious History [tr.]; 6s., cr. 8vo, Bentley. 


CLASS B.—_NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


B 1.—ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 


Geiger, W. Civilisation of Eastern Iranians: The Age of the Avesta and Zoroaster, 
Vol. IL. [tr.]; 12s., 8vo, Clar. Press. 


B 2.—_COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


Clouston, W. A. Popular Tales and Fictions [ migration, etc.]; 2 v., 25s., cr. 8vo, 
Blackwood. 








CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1.—HISTORY. 
Bruno, Giord., Life of. By J. Frith [E. and F. Phil. Lib.]; 14s., p. 8vo., Triibner. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 2.—LAW. 
Johnson, J. Epitome of Law of Patents; 6s., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
Mews, J. Digest of Reported Decisions [of all Courts] ; 15s., roy. 8vo, Sweet. 
Napier, T. B. Digest of Law [for exam. of Law Soc.]; 18s., 8vo, Maxwell. 
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CLASS E.—-GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. 
E 2.—EUROPE. 


Gainsford, W. D. A Winter’s Cruise in the Mediterranean; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschei! 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bartholomew, J. Gazetteer of the British Isles; 36s., roy. 8vo, Black. 
Freeman, E. A. Exeter [“ Historic Towns’” Series]; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Longman. 
Hunt, Rev. W. Bristol [‘ Historic Towns’ ” Series] ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Longman, 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
F 1.—GENERAL. 


Stebbing, W. Some Verdicts of History Reviewed; 12s., 8vo, Murray. 
F 2.—ANCIENT. 
Mommsen, T. History of Rome: the Provinces [tr.]; 2 v., 30s., 8vo, Bentley. 


F 4.—_MODERN. 
Elphinstone, M. Rise of British Power in the East ; 16s., 8vo, Murray. 
Moberley, C. E. The Early Tudors; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Longman, 
F 6.—ANTIQUITIES. 
Ferguson. Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; 12s., 8y 
Douglas, Edin. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 2.—INDIVIDUAL. 


Canning, G. By Frank H. Hill [English Worthies]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman, 
_ Churchill, Lord Randolph: a Study of Democracy. By Dr. J. B. Crozier; 2s., 
er. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Gladstone, W. E.: a Study. By L. J. Jennings, M.P.; 5s., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 
Sheridans, Lives of the. By P. Fitzgerald; 2 v., 36s., 8vo, Bentley. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 1.—GENERAL. 
Ball, J. Notes of a Naturalist in South America; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 


H 10.—MEDICINE. 


Hartmann, A. The Diseases of the Nar [tr.]; 9s., 8vo, Simpkin. 
Heitzmann, C. Anatomy, descriptive, etc.; 28s., roy. 8vo, Dulace. 


CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 2._ENGINEERING, MACHINERY, ETC, 
Ayrton, W. E. Practical Electricity ; 7s. 6d., 12mo, Cassell. 
Holmes, G. C. V. The Steam Engine ; 6s., 12mo, Longman, 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 


Macgibbon, D, Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland; Vol. II., 42s, 
roy. 8vo, Douglas, “din. 
Upcott, L. E. Introduction to Greek Sculpture ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo. Clar. Press. 


I 11.—MUSIC. 
Prentice,*Ridley. The Musician, Grade VI. [Grades I.—V., each 2s.]; 2s., 16mo, 
Sonnenschein. 
I 12._SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


Chess Problems Text-Book ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Cassell, 
Golfing : Handbook to the Royal and Ancient Game ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chambers. 
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CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 2.—HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF LITERATURE. 
Buchanan, R. A Look round Literature ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Ward and Downey. 
Morley, Prof. H. English Writers ; Vol. I., 5s., cr. 8vo, Cassell 

K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


fischylus, Seven against Thebes, ed. A. W. Verrall; 7s, 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 
Ovid. Metamorphoses, Bks. XIII.—XIV., ed. C. Simmons ; 4s. 6d., 12mo, Macmillan, 
Tacitus. Histories, Bks. I.—II., ed. A. D. Godley ; 5s., 12mo, Macmillan. 

Tibullus and Propertius. Select Elegies, ed. G.G. Ramsay; 6s., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 
Zompolides, D. A Course of Modern Greek ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Williams. 


K 6.—POETRY. 


Browning, Rob. Parleyings with Certain People of Importance ; 9s., 12mo, Smith 
and Elder. 
Milton, J. Poems; 2 v. [ Parchment Lib. ], 12s., 18mo, Paul. 


K 9.—PROSE FICTION. 


Abdy-Williams, E. The World Below ; 3 v., 3ls. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Caine, Hall. A Son of Hagar ; 3 v., 31s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 


. 


Shaw, G. Bernard. An Unsocial Socialist; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
K 11.— ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Cowley, A. Prose Works, ed. J. R. Lumby; 4s., 12mo, Camb, Press. 































ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKEBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
be The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
ie 3 Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
| Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
& Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
é chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


j FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annu: 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUS 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. App! 
the Office of the BrrksBEck BuILDING Sociery 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


}[OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON 
| with immediate possession, either for Buildiz 
| Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SoOcrery, as above 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
ticulars, on application. 


| FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Ma 























HOLLOWAYS PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 












Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Female 










HEESCHWEITZER & Co. 


may: 


RTA RIE A 


, Adam Street, W.C. 


a) 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OBR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Ma 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without M 
The Faculty pronounce it “ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage f 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at le. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., et 





FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


FNS 


WORLD-FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE| 





























[s warranted to cleanse the blood from a] 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrof 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials 
parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cas 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemist 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stam, 
Proprietors, 


HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOL! 





A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! 


NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘‘ The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 


“ Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.” —Dewsbury Reporter. 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN 











(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


This Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being su 


erimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is ‘ 


shaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one d ip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


{> Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, Is. id. 











PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 838, Blair Street, Edinburgh 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 














A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth a Guinea 
a Box for bilious and nervous disorders, such as 
wind and pain in the stomach, sick headache, 
giddiness, fulness and swelling after meals, dizzi- 
ness and drowsiness, cold chills, flushings of heat, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, disturbed sleep, 
frightful dreams, and all nervous and trembling 
sensations, etc. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have 
done it in thousands of cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to 
try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


For females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses 
of them carry off all gross humours, open all obstructions, and bring 
about all that is required. No female should be without them. There 
is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing 
any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the 
liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most important organs of the human machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are “FACTS” admitted by thousands embracing all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale and retail by the proprietor 
T. BrEcHAM, Chemist, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, in boxes at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers in the 
Kingdom. 


N.B.—F ull directions are given with each box. 
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